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Hog Feeding Floor and Cob Burner, Owned by Herman H. Boston, New Berlin, Ill. 


Has Your Farm a Concrete Feeding Floor? 


TH practice of feeding hogs or any other stock in an unpaved feed lot results in 

tne needless waste and destruction of a great quantity of valuable feed. With 
corn at its present high price the question is often heard, “Is it profitable to feed 
grain to stock?” The answer is “Yes.” It is most certainly to the nar advantage 
to f2ed corn tohis stock, but it is not profitable to throw grain, silage or any kind of 
feed into a mudhole such as is frequently used for a feed lot on an otherwise 
modern and well-kept farm. 


A concrete floor unquestionably accomplishes a great saving in feed. It permits 
the feeding of shorter rations, since all the feed is consumed and no allowance need 
be made for waste. Any feed which may be left is: not trampled in the mud, as 
would otherwise be the case, but it is sure to be consumed at the next feeding. 
Aside from actual saving in the feed the desirability of a concrete floor from a san- 
itary standpoint is alone sufficient to influence a great number in its favor. 


To cite the opinion of a practical farmer we quote the following from a letter from Mr. Chas. 
A. Steward, Fox, Illinois. Mr. Steward isa breeder of Berkshire hogs, and his wide experience 
in practical farming makes his opinion on this question invaluable. He says, ‘“We paved our 
feed lot with concrete some time ago, using UNIVERSAL cement. I confidently believe that 
we were fully repaid for our investment in the saving of corn the first two years alone.”’ 


Write for our free book ‘‘Concrete in the Country” and learn 
how to use cement on your farm 


Up-to-date farmers are building posts, barn floors, foundations, cisterns, side- 
walks, tanks, drain tile, cellars, culverts, silos and feeding floors of cement. Cement 
construction is economical and everlasting. Indoing concrete work use UNIVER- 
SAL Portland Cement. When buying cement remember that all Portland cement 
is not the same; there are different brands on the market. When you go to your 
dealer ask for UNIVERSAL Portland Cement. It is the best quality made, always 
uniform, of good color, great strength and works readily. It is for sale by dealers 
in nearly every town, large or small. If your dealer does not have it write to our 
nearest office. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams Street Frick Building Security Bank Building 


Annual output 40,000,000 sacks of Universal Portland Cement 
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By Ralei 
Editoriat Note—The government is 
spending vast sums on “pork barrel” ap- 
propriations that amount to nothing for 
the general good of the people, though 
they are great for the. politicians who 
thus pull the wool over the eyes of their 
constituents. You are familiar with all 
this—more familiar than with the 
amount your Uncle Samuel is spending 
for the cause of agriculture. 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1911. 

The agricultural appropriation bill for 
the next fiscal year carries a total of 
$16,900,160, an increase over the appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year of $3,- 
412,380. The various amounts provided 
for the different bureaus of the depart- 
ment are in the main quite liberal and 
indicates a fair appreciation by Congress 
of the valuable work for the people now 
carried on by the department whose main 
object is to serve the interests of the 
agricultural classes of the country. 

During the past ten years the appro- 
priations for the agricultural department 
have more than doubled, and notwith- 
standing this increase the amounts pro- 
vided have never been adequate for the 
needs of the department. Congress is 
spending on the army and navy over one 
hundred millions annually for each of 
these militant branches, but has not yet 
realized that the great agricultural in- 
terests of the nation require half as much 
at least as the soldiers and sailors 

The following are the amounts pro- 
vided for the several bureaus for the 
next fiscal year: Weather bureau, $1,- 
600.000; Animal Industry, $1,654,000, 
which includes inspection and quarantine 
work of infected animals in transit and 
for the prevention of the spread of the 
diseases of animals, eradication of scab- 
ies in sheep, the supervision of the trans- 
portation of live stock, execution of the 
twenty-eight hour law, and inspection 
work relative to the existence of con- 
tagious diseases and the tuberculin and 
mallein testing of animals. In addition 
the bureau is given $250,000 for neces- 
sary expenses in the eradication of the 
southern cattle ticks, $150,000 for in- 
vestigations and experiments in dairying, 
including the co-operative investigations 
of the dairy industry of the various states, 
inspection of renovated butter, factories 
and markets; $47,480 is provided for in- 
vestigations and experiments in animal 
husbandry, and $78,680 for the scientific 
Investigations in the diseases of animals, 
including the investigations of tubercu- 
lin, serums, antitoxins, and analogous 
products. 

For experiments in animal feeding and 
ane the sum of $50,000 is appropri- 
ated. 

The bureau of plant industry gets a 
total of $2,064,000 divided as follows: 
For investigations of plant diseases and 
pathological collections $22.930; for the 
control of diseases of orchard and other 
fruits $42,000: for the control of dis- 
eases of forest and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, $24,670; for the control of dis- 
eases of cotton. truck, forave crons, and 
related plants, $24,860: investicating the 
Physiology of crop plants and for testing 
and breeding varieties thereof $33,000: 
soil bacteriology, plant nutrition, and 
water purification investigations $26,- 
145: acclimatization and adaptation in- 
Yestigations of corn, cotton, and other 
‘rops introduced from tropical regions, 
and for the improvement of cotton by cul- 
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tural methods, breeding and selection, 
$34,670; drug plant, poisonous plant, tea 
culture and general physiological and 
fermentation investigations $46,930; crop 
technological and fiber plant investiga- 
tions $10,610; handling, grading and 
transportation of grain and the fixing the 
definite grades thereof $57,000; to col- 
lect, purchase, propagate, test and ex- 
periment with seeds of interest to agri- 
culture, including rare and new varieties 
$13.110; for studying and testing com- 
mercial seeds, including testing of sample 
seeds, grasses, clover, and alfalfa se- 
cured in the open market, and where the 
samples are found to be adulterated or 
misbranded the results of said tests to 
be published together with the names of 
the persons by whom the seeds were of- 
fered for sale, $26,650; invéstigation and 
improvement of grains and methods of 
grain production $77,925; investigation 
and improvement of tobacco, and thods 
of handling and production, Fh in- 
vestigation and improvement of, forage 
crops and methods of production $20,- 
000; testing and breeding fibrous plants 
which may be used for paper making $8,- 
000: breeding and physiological investi- 
gation of alkali resistant and drought re- 
sisting crops, $18,140; investigation and 
improvement of sugar producing plants 
including their utilization and cultures, 
$32.352; taxinomic investigations and 
study of methods for the improvement of 
grazing lands $21,930: for the investi- 
gation and encouragement in the adop- 
tion of improved methods of farm man- 
avement and farm practice $138,920, of 
which sum $4,000 shall be used for agri- 
cultural reconnoissance work in Alaska; 
demonstration and study of the best meth- 
ods of meeting the ravages of the cotton 
boll weevil, $350,000: investigation and 
improvement of methods of crop produc- 
tion under semi-arid or dry land condi- 
tions, $76,730: investigations in connee- 
tion with the utilization of lands re- 
claimed under the reclamation act, and 
other areas in the arid and semi-arid re- 
gions $73,060; investigation and improve- 
ment of fruits, and methods of fruit 
growing, including harvesting, packing, 
storing, handling, and shinping, and for 
experimental shipments of fruit within 
the United States and to foreign coun- 
tries, $87,735; cultivation and care of ex- 
perimental gardens and grounds, conser- 
vatories, greenhouses, plant and fruit 
propagating houses, $13,860: establish- 
ing and maintaining experimental sta- 
tions and testing gardens in Texas and 
Virginia $49,260; for the purchase and 
distribution of valuable seeds, plants and 
cuttings, $289,680 of which sum it is 
provided that not less than $237,160 
shall be used for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of congressional “free seeds” 
and that $52,520 may be used for the 
collection and distribution. of rare and 
valuable seeds and plants from foreign 
countries and our possessions. 

The forestry service fares well as the 
munificent sum of $5,523,100 is provided 
for the one hundred and sixtv-rix forest 
reservations comprising 198,000,000 acres 
of land. c 

The bureau of chemistry is given $1,- 
00.000 which includes the necessary 
funds for the enforcement of the pure 
food and drug act and the new insecti- 
cide law. The bureau of soil gets $289,- 
000 which includes necessary expenses 
for the administration of the bureau and 











experiments in soil drainage, maintenance 
and development of underground water 
supplies, storage of waters in the ground 
and in underground reservoirs and the 
enlargement of the areas and raising of 
the levels of ground waters; of the sum 
appropriated $12,500 is provided for in- 
vestigation to determine a possible source 
of supply of potash, nitrate and other 
natural fertilizers, as it is believed that 
these deposits exist in the arid and semi- 
arid regions of the west and middle west. 
For the bureau of entomology is pro- 
vided, $596,420 divided as follows: In- 
vestigating insects affecting deciduous 
trees, orchards, vineyards, nuts, includ- 
ing investigations of pear thrips, cran- 
berry insects, and apple maggots, $39,- 
700; investigations of insects affecting 
cereal and forage plants, $50,000; inves- 
tigations affecting southern neld crops, in- 
cluding the cotton boll weevil, insects 
affecting tobacco, rice, and sugar cane, 
the Argentine ant, and life history stud- 
ies of ticks, $47,160; investigating in- 
sects affecting forests, $44,750; investi- 
gating insects affecting truck crops, 
stored grains, and other stored products 
$19,100; investigations in bee culture 
$10,000; investigations of insects affect- 
ing citrus fruits, including the white fly, 
orange thrips, and scale insects, $21,500; 
investigation of miscellaneous insects af- 
fecting the health of man and animal in- 
cluding the importation and exchange of 
useful insects, $90,740; for preventing 
the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail 
moths by establishing and maintaining 
quarantine against same, $284,840, the 
remainder of the appropriation for the 
bureau being for general adminstration 
expenses. 

The biologial survey is given $122,200 
of which sum $12,000 is provided for en- 
forcing the act prohibiting the transpor- 
tation by interestate commerce of game 
killed in violation of local state laws; for 
the Montana National Bison Range and 
other reservations for mammals and 
birds, $17,000, of which $5,000 shall be 
used for the purchase, capture and trans- 
portation of game for national reserva- 
tions; investigating the food habits of 
North American birds and mammals in 
relation to agriculture including the de- 


struction of noxious animals, $35,000; 
for biological investigations, including 
the relations, distribution, and migra- 


tion of animals and plants and prepara- 
tion of mans of the life and crop zones 
$20,000. The office of Experiment Ste- 
tions gets $1,934,500 which includes the 
establishment and maintenance of sta- 
tions in Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and 
the island of Guam, investigations of 
the nutritive value of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and the dissemination of useful in- 
formation relative thereto, $15,000; ir- 
rigation investigations $100,000; drain- 
age investigations, $150,000. 

The office of public roads is provided 
with $160,220 for use in experimenting 
and demonstrating the best methods of 
public road construction, of which sum, 
»<V,000 is appropriated for giving ex-: 
pert advice on road construction ard 
management throughout the United 
States. 

For fighting and preventing forest fires 
in cases of extrvordinary emergericy, the 
sum of $1,000,000 is appropriated. In 
addition the sum of 85,000 is provitted 
for the study and investigation of the 
nature and habits of the chestnut tree 
bark disease now spreading over the At- 
lantic seaboard states and destroying the 
native wild chestnut trees, and for the 
further purpose of discovering remedies 
by which the disease may be checked, 
controlled or destroved. 

It will be seen that almost every phase 
of garden and farm affairs is affected by 
the provisions of this the farmers’ appro- 
priation bill, which more than any other 
rovernment appropriation bill with the 
possible excention of the post office appro- 
priation affects ard interests a greater 
number of the nations’ ponulation yet it 
actually carries the smallest appropria- 
tion of any other supnly bill 
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A New Saiesiie 
On the Fourth of July we will 
celebrate in order to commemorate 
an event that occurred one hundred 


and thirty-five years ago. 
event was the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The ideals 
of the people who signed the docu- 
ment were about one hundred years 
ahead of the common and popular 
notion of how people ought to be 
governed. 

About a generation ago another 
and loftier conception of liberty 
shaped itself into a popular notion 
with the result that we abolished 
chattel slavery. It was about that 
time that science began to put 
special emphasis upon the fact that 
the world and all it contains is 
governed by a law of interdependence 
All things reciprocate; they can’t 
help it—-and this fact made a deep 
impression upon the minds of the 
savants and truth seekers. 

During the past thirty-five years 
science has been so liberal in pro- 
mulgating its knowledge that today 
is has come to be a popular and com- 
mon. belief that no one or no thing 
is or can be wholly or even partially 
independent. And so _ science has 
revealed to us the flaw in our 
Declaration of Independence. We 
are not and never were independent 
as a nation. 

Just as soon as that liberty loving 
bunch of bewigged heads got together 
down in Philadelphia and put their 
“John Hancocks” to the afore men- 
tioned document, our nation, which 
was born then and there, commenced 
to be dependent upon the _ other 
nations of the world. It could not 
be otherwise, for each nation is but 


a dependent part of the one great; 


organism we call humanity. 

China formulated an independent 
idea way back in the musty past. 
Tt built a great stone wall around 
itself and ceased to communicate 
with other peoples. It tried to be a 
hermit nation, and then it stopped 
growing mentally. It hibernated 
and grew fat physically but, for 
hundreds of years its people did not 
invent, discover, reveal or promulgate 
anything new. A few million new 
babies were born but they grew up 
into men and women just like their 
progenitors. Sons became no 
smarter than their fathers were. 
Each succeeding generation believed 
and entertained the same old anti- 
quated dogmas and adopted the same 
old primitive methods that were 
believed and used by the preceding 
generations. 

Other nations 


have tried other 


ways and means in attempting to be 
Some have thought 


independent. 
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they soull in 2 the iaaeniities 
by coercing and plundering weaker 
But every nation that has 


nations. 
at one time boasted of its independ- 
ence has eventually reached a state 
|of senality and become wholly de- 
pendent. Of course it has all hap- 
pened just as it should have hap- 
pened. The human race as a whole 
has moved forward and upward, foi 
truth is born of error and mistakes 
will happen'in the best regulated 
worlds. The man who never makes 
a mistake never makes anything 


worth while, and that axiom holds 
good with nations. 
And now another great ideal is 


becoming popular with the masses. 
It’s an ideal that will lead us to a 
realm of greater liberty and more 
freedom, and like all great ideals 
it was born of our desire for peace. 
This ideal is being formulated into 
the conviction that nothing in the 
world, not even the world itself, 
could be wholly independent for a 
single second of time. The _ tiny 
blood corpucles in our veins as well 
as the mightiest suns that shine 
are dependent in some way upon 
one another for their existence. 
Nothing that lives and grows can 
live independent of others. 

The Declaration of Independence 
is a declaration of ignorance of 
nature’s laws. The first nation to 
declare itself dependent will be the 
first to see the light. One of the 
reasons that war, crime, intrigue, 
graft, mercenary commercialism, sel- 
fishness, social inequality, injustice, 
poverty, swollen fortunes, wage 
slavery, and debts exist in the world 
is because individuals and nations 
strive to be independent of others. 
They seek to obtain a position which 
nature determines impossible. The 
nearer they approach to a state of 
independence the further they get 
from the normal state, and the 
nearer they come to a crisis, a revolu- 
tion, a re-adjustment. 

Whenever the danger of being 

independent : threatens us, nature 
steps in and upsets all our plans. 
Some of us think that we have been 
struggling and fighting for inde- 
pendence, but in reality we have 
been struggling and fighting for 
peace. It costs us all that we spend 
on our army and navy to think that 
we are independent. 
The closing lines of the Declara- 
tion of Independence read as follows: 
“We mutually pledge to each other 
ovr lives, our fortunes and our sa- 
cred honor.” 


Wouldn’t that be a fine way to 
wind up an INTERNATIONAL 
DECLARATION OF INTERDFEPEND- 
ENCE? 
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Beneath the pain Scum 

Down back of the barn somewhere 
many of you have a low place that 
holds water all summer. It is a 
stagnant pool,all covered with green 
scum these hot days. Even the hogs 
won't drink of it, and the frogs 
have forsaken it, and the folks pass 
it by holding their noses, for tr 
smells to heaven with filth! 

The green scum looks pretty. It 
really makes a nice contrast to the 
muddy shore line. Here and there 
a water plant raises its head above 
the scum as if to get a breath of 
fresh air. The scum is naught but 


a dense growth of very small water 
plants that float on top. It isn’t the 
green scum you dislike. It isn’t the 


scum that stinks—in fact the scum 
plants are doing their best to purify 


the pond. They are ieee as 
it were. 

But beneath the green ‘scam is 
what? Slimy, filthy, foul  o0oz! 


That’s what makes the pond a pest 
hole. That’s where you get your 
typhoid, malaria, mosquitoes—and 
stench! It needs draining out. The 
sun will do the rest. 

Now then! We've had a whole 
swarm of muckrakers looking be- 
neath the green scum of society and 
political life and bringing to view 
great hunks of ooz. Political cor- 
ruption has been manifest here and 
there by the green scum floating 
over such places as San Francisco, 
Springfield, Danville, Pittsburg, and 
Columbus. Investigating committees, 
grand juries, and prosecuting attor- 
neys have been showing that there 
was worse conditions beneath the 
green scum than even the muck- 
rakers had predicted. Bribery has 
put men in high places, made for- 
tunes for some special privileges— 
disgraced the nation! San Francisco 
was ridden by Special Privilege until 
they got nerve enough out there to 
elect a governor who snapped his 
fingers in the face of corruption. 
Illinois, the state that gave us Lin- 
coln, has been disgraced with its 
senatorial scandal. Now fair Ohio, 
the cradle of presidents, is found 
rotten to the core with political 
corruption. 

These are too fresh on the page 
of history to be whitewashed by 
historians. You’ve been reading the 
accounts from day to day. You've 
been shocked at the facts. These are 
only the big ponds. There are little 
mud holes almost everywhere. And 
what are we going to do about it? 
Shall we pass by with our fingers 
on our noses, and say “Phew! why 
doesn’t someone do something about 
that place!” 

Maybe this didn’t happen in your 
locality. But that’s not saying it 
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won't. No one was casting any re- 
fections on Columbus until just 
recently. It took some hot work by 
the detectives to bring out the green 
scum so everybody could see it. It 
took some muckraking to show what 
was beneath the surface. But the 
ooz was there just the same. 

What are you going to do about it? 
Going right on voting for the men 
the political boss of your township 
tells you to? Or are you going to 
do a little investigating of your own 
and see what sort of fellow he is 
who pleads for your vote? See 
who will pull the strings after he is 
elected. 

There’s enough evidence now in 
to show that politicians need watch- 
The case is up to the jury. 


ing. 

The people are the jury. Shall we 
whitewash the rascals and just 
laugh it off? Or shall we say “By 
the eternal heavens, this sort of 
thing has run its course!” Do 


some thinking as you go about your 
work. See if you can find a way to 
help clean out these pest holes in 
our political life. Don’t let the 
political bosses flim flam you by war 
scares, reciprocity debate, tariff 
changes and such like. Don’t ‘ct 
them draw your attention from the 
real issue, that of clean, honest, busi- 


ness management of our public 
affairs. 
% & & 
Store Your Grain. 
If every farmer could store the 


greater part of his grain crops it 
would prevent 2 slump in grain prices 
at harvest time. If you will notice 
the markets you wil find that the 
price suddenly drops as the machine 
begins its merry tune. The reason 
is that so many farmers dump their 
grain upon the market at threshing 
time that the market is glutted. 

The speculators have the oppor- 
tunity they are looking for, they buy 
up this surplus and store it. When 
the price goes up later they have the 
grain to sell at a profit—and the 
majorly of farmers haven’t any to sell. 

t is the share landlord that 
causes part of the trouble. He 
takes his share from the machine 
to the elevator and helps glut the 
market. Many renters have to sell 
grainto meet the bills and notes. But 
all who can store grain ought to do 
so for the good of the cause. 

In this age of cement it is easy 
to make granaries that will keep 
grain from weather, insects, rats and 
mice. [It is possible for the farmer 
to get a portable grain elevator run 
by horse or engine power, so that 
the granaries can be built high and 
yet the grain elevated easily to fill 
the bins. 

This question of storage is import- 
ant. No use kicking against the 
profits of the middlemen who buy 
your produce in a glutted market, 
store it and make a profit that you 
The thing to do 
Is to follow their example. Specu- 
late with your own stuff. Store your 
grain, to be marketed in winter when 
prices are up. Store your fruits ana 
wait until the markets settle back to 
normal. Store your eggs and get 
the benefit of winter prices. 

Of course it will require some 
storage facilities. It will mean cold 
storage for apples, etc., preserving 
fresh eggs in water glass. Some 
‘annot get ice very cheaply. That 
“uts them out of the cold storage 
business. 


The problem of marketing is not 
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given the thought it should receive. 
Until it is we may look for glutted 
markets and low prices of farm pro- 
ducts. ; 


2, 2, 2 
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The Standard Oil Decision. 

After all the bluff and bluster 
about Standard Oil by the high 
eourts of the country, after years of 
tedious waiting, the United States 
Supreme Court has at last handed 
down its decision in regard to this 
great trust. 

Justice John M. Harlan was the 
only dissenter on the Supreme Bench. 
He said in part: 

“In the now not very short life 
that I have passed in this capital 
and the public service of the country, 
the most alarming tendency of this 
day, in my judgment, so far as the 
safety and integrity of our institu- 
tions are concerned, is the tendency 
to judicial legislation, so that, when 
men having vast interests are con- 
cerned, and they cannot get the law- 
making power of the country which 
controls it to pass legislation they 
desire, the next thing they do is to 
raise the question in some case, to 
get the court to so construe the con- 
stitution or the statutes as to mean 
what they want it to mean. 

“The decision—I do not mean the 
judgment but parts of the opinions— 
is to effect practically that the 
courts may, by mere judicial con- 
struction, amend the _ constitution 
of the United States or an act of 
Congress. That, it strikes me, is 
mischievious.”’ 

We said editorially very recently 
that Congress did not make the 
laws—the supreme court does, mean- 
ing that the court has the final say 
as to whether it is law or not. We 
mentioned the recall of judges as a 
safeguard of the people against a 
court that might be inclined to favor 
Big Business instead of the common 
people. 

President Taft, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress in 1910 said, in re- 
gard to good and bad trusts, or 
reasonable and unreasonable res- 
traint of trade or competition. 

“Many people conducting great 
businesses have cherished a hope and 
a belief that in some way or other 
a line may be drawn between ‘good 
trusts” and “‘bad trusts’’, and that it 
is possible by amendments to the 
anti-trust law te make a distinction 
under which good combinations may 
be permitted to organize, suppress 
competition, control prices, and do 
it all legally if only they do not 
abuse the power by taking too great 
profit out of the business. They 
point with force to certain notorious 
trusts as having growu power 
through criminal methods by the use 
of illegal rebates and plain cheating, 
and by various acts utterly violative 
of business honesty or morality, and 
urge the establishment of some legal 
line of separation by which‘“‘criminal 
trusts” of this kind can be punished, 
and they, on the other hand, be per- 
mitted under the law to carry on 
their business. Now the public 
and especially the business public, 
ought to rid themselves of the idea 
that such a distinction is practicable 
or can be introduced into the statute. 
Certainly under the present anti- 
trust law no such distinction exists. 
Tt has peen proposed, however, that 
the word “reasonable” should be 
made a part of the statute, and then 
that it should be left to the court to 
say what is a reasonable suppres- 


alice 
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sion of competition, what is a reason-) 
able restraint of trade, whatis a reuson- 
able monopoly. I venture to think, 
that this is to put into ‘the hands» 
of the court a power impossible to 
exercise on any consistent principle, 
which will insure the uniformity 
of decision essential to good judg- 
ment. It is to thrust upon the courts 
a burden that they have no prece- 
dents to enable them to carry, and 
to give them a power approaching 
the arbitrary, the abuse of which 
might involve our whole judicial 
system in disaster.”’ 


Trusts are’ here to stay. The 
supreme court says so. What are 
you going to do about it? Nothing 


but elect men to Congress who dare 
tackle this big problem of trust regu- 
lation. It is no time to lose your 
head over political wish-wash. Keep 
your eye on men as never before, 
because men, not parties, will have 
to solve the trust problem. For a 
long time the trusts have played their 
cards and got about what they want. 
The supreme court has assumed 
legislative as well as judicial func- 
tions. There’s no way to get a new 
court. So it is up to the voters to 
be as wise as the trusts and pick your 
men for Congress that will enact laws 
to regulate the trusts so they, will 
have to be good, reasonable, and’ 


fair. 
oo & 
Community Interests. 

Why not develop a community’ 
spirit. in your neighborhood, What 
a change it would make if every- 
body in the locality began to spruce 
up the front yard, The rickety 
fences would be fixed up, the lawns 
will be well kept and the weeds 
along the roadway would: be kept 
down. 

But suppose everybody in _ the 
community got the sensible notion 
ot working together for a better ru- 
ral school, you’d have a better teach- 
er and a better school house as gure 
as shootin; and suppose everybody 
forgot he was a Methodist or she 
was Baptist, or some other “‘ist.’’ 
The country church would soon be 
a power in tae country, wouldn’t it? 
These isms split a community all 
up into factions and fractions and 
the word of the Lord can’t ‘get 
much of a start where the _ Son 
doesn’t shine. 

And suppose all the farmers in a 
community had the good sense: to 
breed high class stock, of just one 
breed. Instead of one having a Here- 
ford herd and another a Shorthorn 
and over the line a Jersey, and up 
the road a Holstein, and here and 
there a scrub herd, suppose they all 
agreed to be beef men or dairymen 
with just one breed. When they 
got started they would find it eas- 
ier to get good sires, easier to find 
a market because of uniformity in 
carload lots, and the whole opera- 
tion would be cheaper than where 
every man was for himself. 

The same should be done in re- 
gard to horses, sheep, hogs and 
poultry. Build up a community 
pride in high quality stuff on one 
particular thing. Why not all raise 
one kind of corn, of oats, of barley? 
It would be better for all concerned. 
Try it. Wisconsin farmers are doing 
this to their financial advantage. 

You don’t find railroads and ex- 
press companies see-sawing. They 
pull together. So do the manufac- 
turers, the merchants, and so must 





you. 
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Public Aid for Drainage. 


the last National Irrigation Con- 
the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“Recognizing the economic waste and 
menace to the public health connected 
with our vast areas of swamp and over- 
flow land, we request our Representatives 
in the Federal Congress to take suitable 
action towards the reclamation of such 
lands under a policy corresponding with 
that of the reclamation of arid lands by 
irrigation under the reclamation service; 
such reclamation of swamp and overflow 
land to be carried forward through co- 
operation between individual owners, 
state and the federal government.” 

‘There is some sense to this proposition, 
more in fact than spending so much 
money for war equipment. When we 
get down to spending public funds for 
better roads and better land, such as 


At 


gress 


dreining the swamps and reclaiming the 
arid portions, then we will be spending 
our money for an uplift that will benefit 
all 


mankind. 








‘he farmer should be careful in curing 
the hay crop in order to preserve its 
color and nutriment. Hay is not so mar- 
ketable after it has turned dark, neither 
do stock like it so well. So hay should 
never be exposed to the rains after it 
has been cut down. Clear, warm days 
should be selected for making hay, and 
it wise not to.mow down more than 
one can care for the same day. It will 
he better if the dew not allowed to 
form on the hay after it is in the swath. 
The hay that is mowed in the morning 
and put into the mow or stack that eve- 
ning is sure to be bright and sweet. 

Some farmers spend more time than 
necessary in ctiring hay, resulting in the 
injury of the crop. After it is cut and 
left in the sun for a day it is raked into 
windrows, then put in large shocks where 
it is left to stand for a day or so, when 
it is stacked or hauled to the barn. By 
pursuing this method the hay may lucki- 
ly escape drenching rains. but the risk is 
great. Even then it is necessarily ex- 
posed to dews and scorching suns that 
destroy the color and waste the strength. 
A few hours of hot sun will cure the hay 
sufficiently for the mow or stack un- 
‘less the meadow is very heavy. Then a 
tedder should be used to stir the mown 
hay that the air may circeu'ate through 
it, hastening the curing process. 

The farmer who follows the above 
method of raking and shocking and haul- 
ing is wasting time and energy and run- 
ning a risk he can ill afford to take if 
he values his hay crop. After various 
experiments in making hay, we have con- 
cluded the following plan the most satis- 
factory in caring for the hay crop: The 
harvest is begun as soon as the seed have 
fully formed in the heads, for waiting 
until the seed are ripe causes them to 
shatter and makes dry, brittle feed not 


is 


1s 


relished by stock or good for sale. The 
machine is set to work early in the 
morning, and by ten or eleven o'clock 


enough hay is mown to keep three hands 
busy all afternoon. At one o'clock the 
gathering of the hay begins. Large two- 
horse rakes are used to bring the hay to 
the rick or wagon. Into the stack or 


barn the hay goes before the sun is down 
and while it is smelling new and sweet. 
A meadow of thirty 


or forty acres can 


be harvested inside a week by this plan. 
If hundreds of acres are to be gathered, 
of course it will necessitate the contin- 
uous running of the mower and the leay- 
ing of some grass down over night.— 
W. D. Neale, Otero Co., Colo. 
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My experience growing buckwheat has 
been confined largely to its use for green- 
manuring purposes and as a cover crop 
or catch crop to add humus to vineyard 


and orchard soils. For improving the 
texture of a stiff clay soil I have found 
it exceedingly valuable. The crop is 
plowed under just about the time the 
plants come into bloom. It makes a good 
growth, smothers out weeds and leaves 
the soil.in a fine mechanical condition. 


Buckwheat plowed under late in August 
will decay quickly and leave the soil in 
good condition for the crops that are 
planted the next spring. 


On certain soils and under favorable 
conditions buckwheat is a_ profitable 
crop. On numerous farms some fields 


are better suited for growing this crop 
than for other small grain crops and 
during years when the spring is unfavora- 
ble for farm work there are sure to be 
some fields that the farmers cannot get 
seeded with oats, corn and other crops 
that are grown in the regular rotation, 
thus it is often advantageous that a 
catch crop be raised rather than sow 
spring grain out of season. For this 
purpose I prefer buckwheat to other 
catch crops. Then again the average 
catch crop only supplies roughage, but 
the buckwheat crop furnishes ready 
money at threshing time. 

It will thrive on a soil deficient in or- 
ganic matter better than other grain 
crops, and when we use commercial fer- 
tilizer it is quite certain to give a fair 
yield. One reason why the average yield 
is so light is because the land is hastily 
plowed and the seed sown in a careless 
and indifferent manner. To secure a 
good stand and insure an even germina- 
tion of the seed, the ground should be 
plowdd at least two weeks before seeding 
and ‘frequently harrowed to conserve 
moisture and insure a compact seed bed. 
On land that is plowed late and given 
hasty preparation, the plants suffer from 
dry weather at the critical stage of their 
growth. 

The common practice in this section 
is to sow the crop the first week in 
July .so that the seed formation takes 
place while the weather is cool and dry. 
The crop is given no regular place in the 
rotation, being used mostly as a catch 
crop or on soils too poor for the zrowth 
of profitable crops of other cereals. 

I sow one bushel of seed to the acre 
with a common grain drill and apply the 
fertilizer at the time of seeding. I find 
that better results come from the use of 
a high grade fertilizer. although many of 
the best farmers use acid phosphate alone. 
The best crop I have ever raised was fer- 
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Free Books ‘ei, "~ 


Save $100 to $500 


Send postal now for valuable book of plans on 
cribs and granaries—also book on grain elevating 
Practical crib plans, free—9 of them showing quay. 
tities of materials needed, average cost figured out 
and ways to save 8100 to 8500 by building cribs h 
Other free book tells all about the quickest, cheap. 
est, easiest way to crib corn, wheat, oats, barley. 
all grains. Shows big picture and explains a} 
advantages of the— 


Little Giant ?°"{4b!c San 


Get one and save time, money and hard work of 
scooping. The pickers will charge less, boys can 
pick—no delay in gathering grains. Drive load on 
jack throw lever, start horse power or engine and 
ae goes to any height in a jiffy and boy who 

rives wagon starts elevator and rests while grain 
goes up. 

Drive up from either side—only half the worki 

rt of others. Overhead jack furnished if desi 

rite at once for the free books and all facts, 
Don't invest a dollar in crib or elevator till you 
get them. Address 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
127 McCium Street, Bloomington, 













Rat Proof 
Fire Proof 


Burglar 
Proof 


Galvanized, corrugated, shipped 
knocked-down in sections, additional 
sections added any time to increase <:- 
pacity. Port holes, large door and yene 
tilator. Saves insurance, hauling and 
labor at harvest time. 

Keeps grain perfectly and may be used 
for storing machinery, etc., when not 
filled with grain. Free booklet tells of 
experiences of satisfied users. 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
1438 W. 10th St. Kansas City, Mo. 







This PORTABLE 
FIREPROOF 
GARAGE 


> > Will Keep Your 
\ 
) Auto Safe 


~ PT ids 3% 
Don't keep your auto in barn or other building thus in- 
validating your insurance. Get this absolutely fireproof 
and weatherproof portable, galvanized steel garage. 
Easily set up ina few hours. Substantial as masonry at 
one-third to one-half the cost. By the 


PRUDEN SYSTEM 206° 85ABHFut 


We also make fire and lightning proof shelters for 
implements. R gid Guarantee of entire satisfaction. 


Write for Catalog mentioning auto’s name and mo- 


del, for price on suitable garage. 
Metal Shelter Co., 6-66 West Water St., St. Paul. Minn. 








tilized with a high grade potato fertilizer. 
I use a drop reaper for cutting, as the 


binder ties the bundles too tight and 
wastes considerable grain. It is eut 


greener than the other grain crops, hence 
the bundles will cure out more thoroughly 
if made bulky and loose. I have found 
the Japanese variety best adapted to lo- 
cal yo on ges although many farmers 
sow mixed seed and obtain good yields. 
—W. Milton Kelly. . — 











With one horse you can bale.a ton 
an hour with our wonderful Daisy. 
Self-feed, condenser, bar-sided hopper, and 


- aterally the baling capacity 
te crease e in y. 
materia ted 


device, reduce hand work. 
h users. Write to- 

day for cireular K-117 which gives testimonials, 

prices and details of five days’ free trial. 
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Keep the soil jvell fertilized, and it 
will stand the drain of double crops 
every season. ; 

How many pieces of land are there in 
the whole country’ ’round that doesn’t 
grow a slashing crop of weeds after the 
first crop is removed from the field, un- 
less it is planted to-a second crop. And 
the growth of weeds is just as much of 
a drain on the vitality of the soil as some 
profitable crop would he, besides they 
seed the field to weed-pests for the fol- 
Jowing season. 

Double crops will induce twice as much 
cultivation of the soil as single erops, 
and this establishes better drainage, po- 
rosity of the soil, capillation, ete. thus 
waterially enhancing the value of the 
land. They also will make it necessary 
for the farmer to grow a far greater va- 
riety of products in practicing crop-ro- 
tation for the rejuvenation of his soil, 
and to feed out his grain and roughage 
to farm animals in order to secure their 
manure with which to build up and fer- 
tilize his land; all of which will greatly 
assist in relievitiz this meat situation— 
a situation that ‘is rapidly becoming a 
problem of nation-wide concern. 

As to the varieties and combinations of 
products that will do best as double crops 
each farmer must carefully study his soil 
conditions, adaptability of crops to rapid 
maturity, etc., then handle them accord- 
ingly. However, we herewith append a 
few of these which could be made quite 
common in our corn-belt section. 

Mow the early oats while they are 
still in the “milk,” stack them for win- 
ter feed or mow them away, quickly stir 
the soil and again seed the field to mil- 
let, kaffir corn or cane, sowing it thick, 
so it will not grow up rank and woody 
for the stock to eat as roughage. Also, 
harvest the second crop before the heads 
are. thoroughly: ripened, lest it contain 
too..mueh grain-feed for the amount of 
roughage given when feeding it out. 

Where one can remove the crop from 
any field in June or early July, that field 
will produce the above-named crops, or 
it "may be planted to ninety-day corn. 
This may either be utilized as a. supple- 
mentary green feed’ for the stock when 
the pasturage becamiés short and dry in 
the fall,-or ent up-wnd bound for winter 
roughage, in which form it makes one 


of the finest feeds ‘fo he found anywhere, | 


as it will contain sufficient ears of corn 
to make it unnecessary to give any grain 
in conjunction with it. In fact, the 
corn often will make a fair yield that 
may be husked out and cribbed; although 
it will be best to put in a separate crib 
if it has been slightly frost-bitten. 
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School 
all the year. 
Enter any time, 


Vigorous, thorough School 
instruction by expert terms open 
spectes- — 16, 
ees. Minimum living expenses. 

Every aid for ambitious students coy soy 2. 
with limited time and money. 2000 stu- Feb.20,April 1 ,May 
dents each year. Graduates in paying po- 14, and June 11,1912 
sitions everywhere. Magnificent buildings, fully New classes formed each 
equipped. Equal to best Eastern schools, term. Students advance rapidly. 


Liberal Arts Standard, Classical and Scientific Music 4 Goneigte Collage of Musto. Pane, Vicia, 
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Then, one can dig the early potato- | 


patch, sell the product at a high price. 
stir the ground again, and plant it to 
sweet corn, set out late cabbage and to- 
mato-plants, sow .turnips, or, if the patch 
Is good-sized, sow it as above-directed 
for the oat-field. This can even be done 
whether the first crop is harvested or 
not, after the potatoes are laid by, al- 
though one cannot, of course, put the 
ground in as good shape as if the crop 
were out of the way. 

Rape, oats, turnips, or millet may thus 
he sown and utilized as fine fall pastur- 
age for the small calves and lambs. In 
all cases we do our seeding immediately 
after the final plowing, while the dirt 
still is fresh andg,moist, and if just pre- 
ceding a good sliower, so much the bet- 
ter, as the rain-drops will beat the seeds 
into the soil and cover them more effect- 
ively than any harrowing, since little of 
this could be done, on account of tear- 
ing up the potato-vines and disturbing 
the potatoes. Where the patch has been 
dug, it could then be used to pasture the 
hogs, cattle, horses and sheep.—M. Oov- 
erdell, Worth Co.,. Mo. 
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Boost for Successful] Farming. 


Elementary Preparatory Courses, in which sta- $y; 
dents of all degrees of advancement areadmitted. Pu 


Normal Didnotie, State Gestihoate, Seanty = . 
cate, Trai = Business 
training for teachers Io the West. Graduates Commerce Penmanship 
receive state certificates. 
Civil Mechanical. 1 

, * lege with the fines business exchangein the U,8.’* 
Engineering Also one-year Telephone, Elec Graduates of combined B snd Shortt 
chinist’s courses. 12-weeks courses in Gas, Auto- positions 
mobile and Traction Engineering. hop “i 
from beginning. 

1. Regular Ph 

Pharmacy 3,3 iSee courses! 2 Practitioner's most any subject you wish by co 
Course and Extension Courses 


for Drug; 
the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy 
inthe United States. 


: eipped CollegeofOratory f ne. State course in w: on are inter. 
Gratory Seared thy cical tompotent teachers. otek Addvess ‘Te 
= 0. H. LONGWELL, Pres., 
TE 




























Park Collese 
‘Winiehiiea iis 


“The Greatest 


Some Practical Courses 
not found elsewhere. 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


estra, Band, 
Mandolin, Guitar, and Supepvisor’s Course in 
lic School Music. A fine faculty of teachers, 
each an artist in his line. 


Courses. Also Preparatory and 


horthand, ° 
, aud Civil rv 
“Not simply a course in bookkeeping ip a Literaby 


Electrical College, but a thoroughly omnes Business Col. 


Steam, Machinist’s and Automobile Ma- Shorthand and 


Telegraph courses. guaranteed 


Home Study Over 8,000 Students Enrolled in 


. G., Ph. C., Pure Food the Correspondence 8c . Alb 


gists. One of Ex Board, $1.76, $2.25 and 2.76 p-r week. 
MSS Feiica "ia Preparatory, Callege, 
pe }» $18 a quarter. fend 


Norma! and Business 


Highland Park College, DES S, IOWA 
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Most farm animals (except 
7. J e 
the hiredman) thrive on silage. 
It is cheap and very valuable feed, relished greatly 

by live stock. Stimulates the appetite and 

digestion. Healthy animals mean gfeater profit. 
Mr. Bert "4 Wasco, ae pares a! abi —— 
and turned a losing proposition into a winning one by 
usingan Appleton Self Feed Silo Filler, and feed 
ing his cattle silage. It will pay you also to invest in. an 














ZAPPLETON 
»()UALITY 





$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
That's fair, isn’t it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'l. 
make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 


me a postal for my big Spreader Book, showing 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I'll send the 
book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. Address 
















APPLETON SILO FILLER 


(SELF FEED) 


—made in sizes. to: fit-every need. Has a eld oak 
frame; positive feed; trayeling seli-feed apron; big throat & 
capacity; four spiral : mh ; 
tool steel knives; 
epecia) springs to 
prevent binding and 
clogging; one lever starts and stops both feed 
rollers and apron; flexible swivel top distri- 
butor, handy side table, detachable foot board, 
safety device to prevent breakage. Itis guare 
anteed (under equal conditions) to do more “ 
and better work size for size than any other ty 
make, and to last longer. Write today for free . 
illustrated catalog. 7 4 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO, “ \ > 
476 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, 4 
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leady for the road” \7 \) 





Let Galloway Save You £25.00 
to $40.00 on zaManuure Cpreader 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, 1 believe 
we can make a deal. If wedo, you'll save atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. And you get a free trial and a 
guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. I know I 
have to go high on quality and low on price, because I-gell by mail. The 
other fellow is right on the ground to persuade you personally. My re 
and — has to do all my ams Let metry it. Our capacity is 42, 
spreaders this year in order 
to quote the low prices Prices, $39.50 Up. o- m 
I do—30 to 365 days free ” 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing. 


















Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 





WM. GALLOWAY, Pres.. THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 
189 Galloway Sta., Watertoe, 
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A weed left in a bill of corn means 
a small ear where a big one should have 
grown..’ Weed chopping is work. that 
pays. 

A good’ farmer living near here said 
that he was convinced that every day 
he put in chopping weeds out of the corn 
was worth $10 to him. He had a chance 
to test it for in part of his field the weeds 
were cut and in part they were not. 

When cutting grain we like to have a 
change of teams. This makes light work 
for them out of what would otherwise 
be very hard. If we could not change 
teams twice a.day we should water the 
ones we used about the middle of both 
forenoon and afternoon and let them take 
a breathing spell. 


Thirty years of farming has convinced 
us that the proper place to put manure 
is on the grass ground. Spread on corn 
ground and plowed under, it makes too 
many weeds. If you haven’t any grass 
ground on which to spread manure, it is 
high time you were getting some. 

The same merchant that tells you it is 
your duty to buy your goods of the home 
man is working tooth and nail to draw 
trade from other towns. If you won't 


trade with him he doesn’t care a snap 
whetber you do’ your business at home 
or in the next state. 

Thousands of acres of corn were 


knocked on the head—if we may use that 
expression in such a case—by the lister 
this season. This happens every year in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. The 
lister is a good implement in its place, 
but it does not take the place of the 
plow. 


We know of thousands of acres that 





have not been plowed for the last ten 

years. Each spring they are listed to 

corn and with such treatment you can 
COMES A TIME 


When Coffee Shows What It Hes Been 
° Doing. 


‘Of late years coffee has disagreed with 
me,’’ writes a matron from Rome, N. Y. 

“Its lightest punishment being to make 
me ‘logy’ and: dizzy. and it. seemed to 
thicken up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my 
stomach completely, destroying my appetite 
and making me nervous and irritable, and 
sent me to my bed. After one of these 
attacks, in which I nearly lost my life, I 
concluded to quit the coffee and try Postum. 

“Tt went right to the spot! I found it 
not only a most palatable and refreshing 
beverage, but a food as well. 

‘All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and dizzi- 
ness, the unsatisfactory condition of my 
blood, my nervousness and irritability dis- 
appeared in short order and my sorely afflicted 
stomach began quickly to recover. I began 
to rebuild and have steadily continued until 
now,.” Have a good appetite and um rejoicing 
in sound h which 1. owe to the use of 
Postam,’? Name given ‘i Postum Co., Battle 
|. Creek, Mich. \ 3; 
¢ Read the li book. “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs} "'There’ 8 @ reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
"one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


guess how this corn looks. Ground that 
is to be listed should either be plowed 
the fall before or else well disced before 
the lister-is used. 


We know of one farmer who has, in 
the last fourteen years, only used a plow 


in the garden and potato patch. He isa 
renter and raises nothing but corn and 
kaffir corn. After he has “farmed” a 


place for about five years he is ready to 
move for the ground is so hard he can 
no longer get a lister to “take in.” He 
can only rent the poorest farms, those 
that no one else will take. 

The man that worries about his work 
is the one that is going to suffer from 
heat the next two months. To overwork 
is bad, but to worry is worse. If worry 
helped it might pay to do it, but we have 
yet to hear of the first man that got a 
job done by worrying about it. 

We like the disc cultivator when it 
comes to laying by corn. It is true that 
it ridges the ground somewhat, but it 
does not get down deep enough to cut 
the roots. We have seen fields laid by in 
lands, part with a dise and part with a 
shovel cultivator and we are satisfied 
that laid by with the disc made five bush- 
els more to the acre. 

Down in the prairie hay belt in Kansas 
and Oklahoma it is getting so that the 
farmers do not care much whether or not 
the crop is a big one. If it is big, the 
price is low; if it is short, the price is 
high, so the net returns are about the 
same in either case. When there is a 
big crop the consumer benefits but it 
makes but little difference to the pro- 
ducer. 

Does not about the same rule hold good 
with the grain crops as well as prairie 
hay? A medium crop, like that of 1900 | & 
averaged close to 60 cents a bushel in 
nrice. In 1910 a few million bushels 
more were raised than could be used 
right away and the price dropped at once 
to 40 cents. 


The big manufacturers can control 
such a situation as this. Instead of mak- 
ing more goods than the demand calls 
for, they make just what is needed and 
so hold the price where they wish it. It 
is lucky for the city consumer that far- 
mers cannot do this. We say cannot 
but this applies to today; it may not 
always be so. 

The sheep men are just where the hog 
growers were in 1908—mighty sick of 
their business. If things work out as 
they did with hogs, this would be a good 
time to go into sheep. The sheep men 
are no more to blame for unloading their 
sheep than the hog men were for selling 
off their brood sows in 1908. The men 
who advise in such cases are the ones 
who have no stock. 

Not long ago we saw our first mule 
footed hogs. They did not seem greatly 
different from any other red hogs, aside 
from their feet. We take no stock in the 
theory that they are cholera proof. Why 
should they be? But they do come stil] 
farther from fulfilling scriptural condi- 
tions than our common breeds. They do 


not divide the hoof, neither do they chew 
cud. —//. C. Hatch, Coffee Co., Kan. 
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Fastest Hay Press 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 


Greater capacity is in all Spencer 
Presses, The guarantee with our Alligator 
Pressvays ‘22 tona in 10hoursorno pay.” Large 
feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, uni- 
form in size. Load full weight into cars. All 
Spencer Presses are biggest makers 
cause they give greatest capacity at 
smallest operating and repaircost, 
Write today for Free illustrated 
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WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1652O0akliand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wire Fence Stretcher 
and Splicer: Titing a Puller; Press; 
Wrench; Vise: Clamp, etc, Welght 24 ibs. 
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offer; name County in which you live. 
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Farmers throughout this section cheer 
themselves with the knowledge that they 
own farms: that are rich,—farms richly 
endowed with natural fertility. From 
experience I know that they are rich 
lands but the same experience teaches 
that what is our wealth also is, in a sense, 
our burden. ‘Fields and farms of high 
priced land must return a correspond- 
ingly large return or they are losing in- 
vestments just as truly as the “pcor” 
lands of other communities. Every meth- 
od and arrangment that will increase 
the returns. must be brought into play; 
for intelligent, successful farming de- 
mands brains as well as brawn. 

We must use and turn to profit the 
by-preducts of..our farming. The main 
product may be hogs, cattle, corn, hay, 
milk, or any cembination; but whatever 
it be, many opportunities are wasted 
to find profit from the by-products. Many 
of.us raise great areas and money-mak- 
ing yields of corn. We are using only the 
grain while even at this season of the 
year their lies at the ground in every 
corn field, a by-product, if you please, 
in the way of weeds and grasses, that 
would keep a flock of lambs. On the 
farm now, were it not that the dry 
Weather affords. only grazing of clover 
fields instead of second cuttings, I would 
tun my lambs through the corn fields to 
get fresh bites that are there which 
should be-eaten off. Some of the lower 
baldes might go also but their loss would 
be more than paid for in fatness of the 
lambs. Some of my neighbors have sheep 
that now are rapidly losing flesh from 
lack of pasture; where they might be 
improving were the lambs given the run 
of the corn fields. 

Farmers in my neighborhood in IIli- 
nois bought western lambs every seascn 
to turn into their corn fields about this 
time—turn on clover afte:math later— 
then back to the. corn fields after frost 
and before husking time. The lambs 
were very slow to find the ears and few 
were — eaten by time to take the 
lambs: 

Our stubble fields! What grazing they 
would furnish most years! Some farm- 
ers prefer to plow the stubble after har- 
vest and some leave it set in clover, but 
more allow their stubble to lie bare and 
baking after the grain is threshed. Many 
business-like farmers bave learned to sow 
their fields with rape, and sometimes 
rape and clover,- at time of seeding to 
small grain. They know that with a fair 
season the weeds and grasses, reinforced 
by the rape, or the rape and clover, will 
furnish splendid grazing for part of the 
sheep flock, within a.few weeks after 
grain cutting. The ' by-product pays 
them. It helps defray cost of seed and 
cultivating: the field. It helps the bank 
account. Many flocks of thin, hungry 
ewes and lambs, and joften calves and 
colts, would thrive on the stubble fields 
where opportunity is given them. Some 
think cost of clover seed would: prohibit 
seeding simply for after-harvest grazing; 
but results on rich fields in seasons fairly 
moist leads me to increase the grazing on 
my stubble fields with rape and clover. 

Surprising crops of clover and other 
legumes have been produced among the 
corm rows where the seed was planted 
at the last cultivation. It makes a great 
pasture for little pigs and lambs. It is 
feally a by-product from the fields and 
quite a profit 

Farmers must learn to plan work and 
crops to get a double chance at profitable 
returns. A winner with the boxing 
gloves, tennis racquet or chess board re- 

forces every play with a second. He is 
prepared to play or move and just such 
tactics will prove profitable on the farm. 
The higher the price of land, labor, ma- 
chinery, and all materials, ‘the greater 
the need of guarding the first try after 
profits with a sure second.—/. CO. Couster, 
Story Co., Lowa, 
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The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces onaroad The highways and’ by-ways of 
which connects with every other personal communication :.are the 
road and leads to every other 12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
home throughout the whole land. _ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. | 


The public demands, that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system . 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
The experts in the South illustrate the way to every man’s home. A 
the difference by showing four single section of bad telephone line 
mules drawingtwo bales ofcotton jg, enough to block communication 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- or confine it to the» immediate 
road, and two mules drawing locality. i 


eight bales of cotton rapidly over Good going on the telephone lines 
a first class macadam highway. is only possible with one policy 


The Bell Telephone lines are the and one system....Good, going 
roads over which the speech of everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
the nation passes. of the Bell System. 


Main highways’ connect with 
crossroads so that a man can go 
where he chooses easily and 
comfortablyif conditions are favor- 
able. But the going is not always 
the same; some roads are good— 
some are bad. 


’ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES . 


One Policy One System Universal Servic” 
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preventing any sudden the, teeth alwrys © oan 
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of the water. Not A-= y dirt. A. BR. Pett says: ‘It’s a dandy. 
an ounce: | , night to my irons Kney seller, deol 
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Write for new 
catalog. 


500 for one invention, post, 

ow to Obtain « oo 
‘What to Invent” sent free. 

sketch for free report as to \ atentabill 5 

Patents advertised for sale at our expense 

in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returhed 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
Office and Works, Aurora, Ill, 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 
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my, “] wa os make yourold farm WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
‘i . aren ware g money be- BOOK for 4 _Daasy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Robber Tires, =? 
one -—- f $18.45 , Rem ‘bing rour wherl<. $10.0), T wanu oe ore 
Write f con big fr _ Tt a FREE wher otinirest Huce® ops, $5.50, SbafioB2. 10 Tit 
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Free soup for the corn crop. 
Sort ’o makes a person think of Coxey’s 


Army, doesn’t it? 

While I was shoving the handles of my 
faithful Gate around the field this after- 
noon, I got to thinking about what all 
that crop of corn would«need before it 
would be in the crib next fall and that 
what I was doing howy wis only the 
opening gun of a campaign that cannot 
cease until same time later. 

Seems as tho’ I; can think better plow- 
ing, or hattling manure, or pitching hay 
than anywhere else. 

That corn will need SOU P just as sure 


as fate. 
Of coures it will, corm hasn’t got any 
teeth, and when babies haven’t any teeth, 


why they have to take liquid nourish- 
ment; just so with the corn, it has to 
have its grub in a solution. 

What makes corn grow? ‘The plant 
foods are weathered from the soil and 
made into solutions by the moisture in 
the soil, assisted by the nitric acid which 
comes down with the rain, by the humic 
acid in the ground. and other factors; 
the rain and aay water from be- 
neath. 

The rootlets absorb this water with 
its rich freightage of food for the plant, 
it is carried from rdéot to stem, from 
stem to leaf, the chlorophyl transforms 
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it into a form the plant can use, and it 
returns to the plant wherever needed 
‘for the production of new vegetable cells, 


and the plant grows, uew cells are pro- 
duced in stem, in root, in leaf. 
What does a plant eat? Well, am- 


monia, the same thing the wife uses to 
clean things, only different; and potash, 
the hot stuff that comes in tin cans, and 
which can be gotten out of wood ashes, 
which we used to leach out of the ash 
hopper to make that good strong reliable 
soft soap; and the third, phosphorus, the 
stuff they use to make matches, and 
which they say makes good brain food. 

These are usually expressed am- 
monia, available phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. 

Ammonia to the plant takes the place 

meat on our table, good lean meat, 
the plant’s meat; and phosphorus, that 
is the oats or bread: and potash, that is 
the potatoes. 

Maybe you don’t 
plants don't like potash either; maybe 
you don’t care for meat, some people 
don’t; well, some plants prefer to get 
their own supply of nitrogen or ammo- 
nia from the air, through their leaves, 
they are called legumes, because all such 
plants bear their seeds in pods, and 
legume is a word meaning pod bearing; 
beans, »eas, clover and cow peas are 
all legumes, there are hosts of others; 
now bread, we all eat some kind of pro- 


iis 


of 


like potatoes, all 





Curieus Thet a Tired Preacher Should Have 
Such Desire. 
































A minister speaks of the curious effect 
of Grape-Nuts food on him and how it 
has relieved him. 


‘You will doubtless understand how the 
suffering from indigestion with which I 
used to be troubled made my work an almost 
unendurable burdei;. and .why it was that 
after my Sabbath duties had been performed, 
sleep was a Stranger to my pillow till nearly 
daylight. 

“T had to be very careful as to what I ate, 
and even with all my care I experienced 
poignant physical distress after meals, and 
my food never satisfied me. 


“Since I began to use Grape-Nuts the 
benefits I have defived from it are very de- 
finite. I no longer suffer from indigestion, 
and I began to improve from the time Grape- 
Nuts appeared on our table. 


“T find that by éating a dish of this food 
after my Sabbath work is done, (and I always 
do so now) my nefves are quieted and rest and 
refreshing sleep are ensured me. 

“*T feel that I could not possibly do with- 
out Grape-Nuts food, now that I know its 
value. It is invariably on our table—we feel 
that we need it to make the meal complete— 
and our children will edt Grape-Nuts when 
they cannot be persuaded to touch anything 
else.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek , Michigan. 


Read the famous booklet, ‘“‘The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


duct of .:our, some form of bread, some 
of us like corn bread, some mush. I like 
mush and eggs, fried, in spite of what 
my wife learned at the extension school. 
Our soils may be rich in potash, and 
deficient in available potash, that which 
is soluble and which the plant can use. 


You might have a bushel of shelled 
corn, and not be able to use it for the 
toothsome mush until the miller ground | 
it, the kettle might be empty and the| 
paddle hang on its nail; no meal, no 
mush, no mush, no meal, works both} 
ways. 

Just so with the potash in the soil, 


until it is soluble, the plant cannot profit 
by its presence. 

The reason you cannot aralyze a 
soil and find out just what you need in| 
fertility is because when you make the} 
analysis you extract every particle of 
the element you are seeking, and much | 
of it is in a form the plant cannot ex- 
tract at all. | 
The only way to test a_ soil 
cropping it and determine by actua! 
periment just what is its condition. 

To make soup, we must have 
lots of water, and to keep lots of water 


hy 
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with something that will not 
up through. 

The soil is constantly pumping up 
water from below to evaporate on the 
surface, some of it direct from the ground, 
some from the leaves of plants and other 
vegetation: but when we work the sur- 
face, and destroy the connection between 
the particles of soil, the water must stay 
down until it re-associates with the sur- 
face, and that takes some little time, and 
in the meantime the plant has a bigger 
reservoir to draw from, than had it been 
left to evaporate. 

This then is the purpose of working 


let ~— 





interest. 





corn, or any crop, to break up the ca- 
pillarity on the surface, to keep the water 





Cuts Fodder, Fills Silo 
Like Lightning-Single Handed! 


Might out of every Conentienpen 


farms the pow 1, dow 

“SMALLEY” — the world’s only positive 
Force-Feed Cutter! For 54 Teare—over hats 
a conte —the “Smalley” has been the 





utters! 

The old, time-tried and zollable “Smalle 
Force-Feed Ensi odder Cutter w it 
fill your silo like li i ingle: handed this 
fall andsave youa vast sae and 

thousands 





la —just as it is doing tor © soones O 
of thi ink: ng business farmers! 


SMALLEY fis* Engilage Cutter 


The powerful chain ees Reakse chests 
the bundles along—without rf ving. 
NoJamming! No Clogging! Me Silo Tuo High! No Danger! 


The Smaliey‘s ca ity is 25% greater—size 
oo size and price for price—than any other 
cu 

The capacity of the “Smalley” {3 so great that TEN- 
INCH blower pipeisnece ary; would cloga T pipe. 

Our new 1911 improvément is the new-construction 

metal-faced (see circle at left), so constructed 
that chain cannot interfere with 
cutting knives. 


Valuable, po 


: 
Our 1911 ie contains @ 


orehouse of valuable en- 
silage facts! Your copy of this 
oo page book oes or = 
& postal or a r brings i 

return mail! ‘Address (13) 

SMALLEY MFG. CO. 
(Established 1857) 
17 South St .»Manitewee, Wis. 















Local Representatives 


are wantea everywhere in direct employ of 


Automobile Factories and Agencies to séll, 


demonstrate and repaif automobiles. No ex- 
perience or capital necessary. We train you at 
home in a few weeks. 


No Charge for Instructions 


until you are qualified and earning $25.00 a week. 
If you are ambitious and mean business. 
write at once. 

yy AUTO sCcHO 
202 South IT th Street, : 


Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


lust av strong and as er as ever 

= more convenient. te us and 

let us show you how’ cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 





jaha, Neb. 











Steel 
Wheels 


A an en to all break-downs. 
a ve d : 4 — set: 
al handy wagon. r 
Makes ae wegen ry i y oe. Oe 
world ual the famous teel Wheels 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesb. 
It’s free. Write for it to-day to - 


ELECTRIC WHEEL co., Box60, Quincy, ib 
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) page book shows you, why no other wa 
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in the ground, we must cover up the top| ¥ 


STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

to fit your farm wagon, 
| is the combination that ma kes 
B\ you look and feel like an Up- 
) To-Date farmer. You can do 
more work without being so tired, 
and yotcando ¢p much of your 
work alone with the Low-Down 
Stee! Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 32 Havana, Ill. 
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down and incidentally to break up the 
particles of surface soil, so that sun and 
air.can get to them, liberating the steak 
and bread and potatoes for the soup (to 
be) with the next rainfall. 

(1 didn’t mention weeds. 
some things I'd like to forget.) 

The action of ‘the sunlight is probably 
our greatest aid in the liberating of 
plant food, altho of course the air has a 
tremendous effect on certain elements, 
the fact that nitrification cannot con- 
tiriue ‘without a certain degree of heat, 
lends force to the assertion. 

Of course we have all tested our seed 
corn, and some of us have treated the 
seed with one thing or another, and we 
are all familiar with the various methods 
of planting; then we work it—we work it 
often enovgh to keep the surface of the 
field dusty. for this blanket of dust laid 
on the surface of the field will keep that 
water below, for the soup for the corn 
crop. 

There's lots of fun to be 
field, if we are looking for it. ‘To toil 
honestly in the open air, under God’s 
clear sky, to see the drifting clouds as 
they slowly cross the view, to hear the 
bee hurry home with her load of nectar, 
and the tale of wondrous riches in an 
opening apple tree just come to blossom, 
her busy wings buzzing her message of 
haste, to hear our black plumed enemy 


There- are 


had in a corn 


caw cawing his jealousy of our store of 
grain, while his smaller counterpart, the 
grackle, is industriously tugging at a 
sprouting stalk, to get at the seed be- 
neath, is real pleasure. 

Scent the wondrous message from 
the neighboring orchard as the breeze 
wafts its delicious fragrance to you— 


Brother, you don't get these in a foundry, 
nor in a tube mill, nor in a steel plant, 
nor on a railroad, nor in the city; the 
only place I know where God puts these 
things for the man who has to work, is 
just out on the FARM. 

How about it, anyway. To go out into 
the crisp morning air, to care for the stock 
the feed you give makes to grow, to add 
to the beauty of this big old world of 
ours by the planting of one tree, the de- 
struction of one noxious weed, to improve 
the flavor of one fruit, the yield of one 
crop,—my brother, this is big work, it 
is God's work. He works with us, and 
thru us, and every thorn we take from 
out the way of children, every word of 
kindness and cheer, helps on in His work; 

I don't believe in Sunday christians, [ 
believe in every day christians, in a re- 
ligion that will wear. The fabric of a 
religion that doesn't make for the better- 
ment of the conditions of your home and 
my home, here and now, is not the par- 
ticular form of religion I need. 


I believe that God is everywhere, the 
Holy Bible says so, and I firmly and 
sincerely believe it. He is in the corn 


crop—that is one of the reasons why I 
like corn and it does me good to try to 
improve that crop: it is a good work 
and one reflecting lasting benefit to pos- 
terity. 

I saw an ear of the pod corn, the va- 
riety from which it is believed our grain 
all came originally. It has a tiny husk or 
pod around each grain; think of the enor- 
mous labor it would entail were each of 
us obliged to husk each grain, before 
taking our grist to mill. 

Who knows what the next mutation 
will bring, what phase of evolution may 
come with this season. Only One. 

I love good corn, I like the analogy— 
fikeness—hbetween good corn, seed in the 
ground, and the time when we, you and I, 
shal] be firmly and securely planted in 
the bosom of this same kind, generous 
mother earth. 

I love to think of that seed grain, its 
first feeble struggle with the enveloping 
clods of earth, all upward toward the 
light, and then as it rises from the dirt, 
how it must love to feel the moisture 
laden breezes, God’s pure breath, waft- 
ing each whispered word of love from 
leaf to leaf. 

My Brother, keep the cultivator going. 

Our friends, the corn plants, will need lots 
of soup. 
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Here is a Keen 
Kutter Fork— 
a sturdy bit of 
springy timber, 
tipped with three 
properly curved tines 
of finest steel, tempered 
like a watch spring. 
When this fork is sunk into a well 
settled bunch of long hay, a man’s 
etrength is needed at the end of the handle. 


\ KEEN KUT. TER 


| Farming Tools 


—hoes, forks, canes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 
\ corn knives, shovels, spades, “itch tools, manure 
\ hooks, potato hooks and bush hooks—are all ree 
markable for their } pave T capacity. A brawny 
\ man and a Keen Kutter Tool is a combination 
hard to beat when it comes to actual results 
ty \ 
Fen, \ 
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in work accomplished. 
\ “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price Is Forgotten. ”* 
* \ Trademark Registered 
’ If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


—E. C. SIMMONS 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New Yerk, U.S.A, 


Little Engine—Heap Big Help 
on Scorching Hot Summer Days 


Right now, when Old Sol is working overtime and farmers are 
kept on the jump taking care of the crops, pumping water for a 
bunch of thirsty stock becomes a frightful task. That’s when the little 
Farm Pump Engine comes to the front and proves itself a fe-saver. 


Pumps 400 to 1,500 Gallons of Water Per Hour! 

Worth many times its cost for hot weather pumping Works om 
through the year, in heat or cold, indoors or out. Never waits for wind. 

almost nothing to run it. 


Fuller & Johnson 


tee 
Farm Pump Engine ~ \\ 


“Fits Any Pump and Makes It Hump!” 
It’s acomplete and perfect Power Pum mens Plant. Needsno 
belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. In 15 min- 
utes after you take it from the crate you can have it attached and 
pumping to beat the band. Air-cooled, self-oiling. Starts in- 
stantly. Gives fire protection. Waters lawns and gardens. 
Runs Separator, Churn, Washer, Etc. 
Helps the man, the wife, the boys and the hired man do all 
kinds of chores. Anybody canrunit. Every engine guaranteed. 
Get a Farm Pump Engine NOW — You Need It? Sam 
Write for F E Book and f rert dealer who hag this marvelous engine on 
exhibition. Don’t: ‘ene ie the yush us condone threatens to exhaust the theaupply. Write today. (30%) a 


Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. (Est. 1840) 7 Sylvan St., Madison, Wis. 





































a — LICE PROOF NESTS 


Goor for shutting in sitting hens and for clos- 
to prevent roosting in nests at night. Hangs 
najl yg = to , Ry lift of and dump 
contents out of open nests one above the other 
or ent to ent. Use ope—you re ‘wey ae more. Bxtra profits pay for 


ye 453.50 F F Fsitaite Seta plage Regus 
a ‘or Fu ize 
ede (omen 10. Wig. Co. Box 297, $t. Joseph, Me. 











KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Greet Dems d for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, San- 
a pom tee U. Tnapectors. Catalog and other loloomation sont on Soplication, 
13468 


ok STEWART, Secretary, Bast loth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FISD Bs W. A M:KEEVERS’Sasargrr 


i, OW MUCH WORK FOR THE COUNTRY 
BOY. 
(iver work, poor pay, and little recrea- 


time are the, agencies which annually 
drive thousands of good, promising youths 


from. fhe /rural districts into the cities, 
Where ‘their splendid native abilities for 
seryihg /the world and society are most 
likély, to become subordinated. All too 
often it is a case of a young man leav- 
ing the home place, surrounded by op- 

which he has not been al- 


vortunities 
oat to avail himself of, and going into 
& place where he will take up the monot- 
nous round of merely “holding a job.” 
‘In the former position under intelligent 
and direttion he might have grown 


care 
into a strong, self-reliant man, full of 
resources, imbued with good purposes; 


taken rank among those 
the higher 


and at last have 


who are lifting race to 
things. In the position obtained in the 
city he is almost certain to find his sur- 


roundings cramped, his spontaneity large- 
ly restricted, and his power of initiative 
without a*‘motive for its indulgence. In 
short, his city position will press him con- 
tinually and insistently to the érid that 
he reduce himself to a mere machine, or 
a mere cog in a great machine. 

SEE;/THAT THE WORK IS FOR THE BOY’S 

SAKE. 

Oke of: the means whereby rural par- 
ents may assist their boy to develop into 
thee fullness of life ‘which the latter’s 
nati¥e abilities and excellent environment 
gunmintee him, is to provide a scientific 
relafion of the young, life to the work 
which he may be required to perform. 
First of all, what is the proper way in 
which to fegard the boy’s work? 

Ordinarily, the farmer js, inclined to 
think of the work rather than the work- 
er and ask) himself what he can put the 
Loy at in oder to make his services most 
profitable to the,business. No evil in- 
tention is charged here, but this erroneous 
point of view is glmost)certain to lead 
era dually to an abuse of the boy. But, 
why not pnt the question in this way: 
Ilow. much work and wh&t sort of work 


\ ~most cohdutive to: the boy’s pres- 
en Plopment and to his future wel- 
far®?"' The  radieal difference between 


the two positions may be readily seen. 
_ It is not an easy matter to’ determine 
ff hand as to the amount of work a 
oy of any given sage should perform. 
(‘onditions vary greatly.: The safest mode 
of procedure is to study the individual 
hoy carefully. Let the parent first ac- 
quaint himself with the general principles 
of human development through the serv- 
ice of Suitable literature, as*urged in the 


first .paper. Then, the hoy'’s physical 
strength, his aptitudes, and “his native in- 
Bhould be taken ‘ato . account. 


Amon 

Among other aims, seek that of a happy 
adjustment of the boy to his work. 

. Some of the tasks required of him will 
be and should be somewhat irksome, as 
a means of discipline. On the other hand, 
much of the work he does should be 
backed up by his hearty approval and 
good will. It is’ probably trie that no 
hoy is instinctively fond of work and that 
tie ordinary boy must be held to his 
tasks whether he ‘chooses to perférm them 
or not. But the final pleasant relations 
of the worker to his work can best be 


on Exphain to the lad the 
fact that industry is a greater factor in 
the world’s progress and development. 
l’oint out to him instances of worthy men, 
young and old, who are faithful workers. 
Make him to see that he can the better 
become an honorable man through an in- 
timate knowledge of labor. Point out to 
him instances of men who are failures 
in life, and of others who are criminals, 
explaining—as statistics prove—that the 
majority of these delinquent persons were 
never trained during youth in the per 
formance of any specific work. 
PROVIDE VACATIONS FOR THE BOY. 

It is unreasonable to expect the grow- 
ing boy to have the same vital interest in 
the work that his father has. The wise 
father will see to it that his youthful 
son ‘has some outside incentive for work. 
Vacation periods and holidays judiciously 
placed will prove a splendid tonic for the 
working boy's mind. The schedule given 
below will indicate the relative amount 
of time that should be given to such rec- 
reative indulgences. 

The plan pursued by a prosperous far- 


the subject. 


mer in dealing with his two sons may 
serve to illustrate the point. This 
thoughtful farmer reports substantially 


as follows: 

“The work on our place is never ended, 
but whenever I find that the boys need 
a vacation they get it just the same. They 
are 14 and 16 and splendid help during 
the summer. I never permit them to 
work more than ten hours a day while 
they are allowed a full half day off each 
week to use as they please, and about 
once each month they have an entire day 
to themselves. Also during the hot 
weather in the middle of the summer they 
have from three days to a week for some 
special outing. Last summer they camped 
out five days with some other good boys. 
It is my theory that the boys given such 
vacations will do more work and do it 
better than those who are not.” 

The foregoing plan may seem to sacri- 
fice the interests of the work, but I doubt 
if it really does. After all, it is merely 
a question of the right point of view. 
Is the boy for the sake of the work, or 
the work for the sake of the boy? An- 
swer the question conscientiously for 
yourself, dear reader, and the boy will be 
the gainer. 

A TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF HOURS. 


Obedience may be regarded as a pre- 
requisite for successful boy training. So 
the first light tasks required of the small 
lad will be intended as merely a means of 
training him to obey and to feel the 
meaning of responsibility. 

Age 4 or younger—May be taught the 
nature of a required duty from being 
sent on an occasional small errand about 
the place. Practically all the time should 


Age &—Use substantially the same 
methods as for age 4, but add the re 
quirement of one regular light task daily 
and follow him up in the performance 
of it. 

Age 6—Continue as above, adding to 
the required tasks slightly. If the lad 
now be taken to the field he must go 
more in the spirit of play than of work. 
Of course he will learn much about farm 
matters at this age but his conduct will 
be largely spontaneous. 

Age 7—At this age the boy should be 
required to do light chores at evening af- 
ter school—such as carrying in wood and 
kindling—and during vacation he may 
help for an hour or two daily with some 
easy tasks, preferably about the house. 

Age 8—Some boys are put to plowing 
at this age, but such thing is little short 
of criminal. Moreover, they should not 
be held regularly to any sort of work all 
day long at this age; that is, unless.the 
parent desires to reduce his boy to a little 
old dried-up man before 20. 

Age 9—Intermittently half-day or all- 
day tasks may now be imposed; provided 
the lad be taken along as a mere -helper 
and may, about two-thirds of the time, 
either play at his work or regard it in 
the light of a playful pastime. 

Age 10—An average of three hours 
solid work a day is all that the 10-year- 
old should be required to do. Much play 
and recreation of the rougher sort should 
supplement it. The desire to construet 
something with tools is now strong and 
should be indulged. 

Age 11—lIncrease the required tasks 
about one hour a day with similar treat- 
ment as for age 10. 

Age 12—Many 12-year-old boys are re- 
quired to do a man’s work every day, but 
such a thing is done in the interest of the 
work and the profits and not for the 
sake of the boy. A good way to meas- 
ure his worth at this age is to see that 
he does not earn more than half as much 
as the full grown man. Give many half- 
holidays. 4 

Age 13—From this age to 15, watch 
the boy for the beginning of adolescence 
and be unusually careful not’ to’, over- 
work him. Most of his bodily sttength 
must go into making new bone and mus- 
cle. Frequent intervals of rest and re- 
laxation should be the rule together with 
avoidance of too long and too heayy a 
day’s work. 

Age 14-16—This is the time to begin 
to interest the boy in working to serve 
his own ends. His social instincts wil) 
now appear strong and he will desire 
many new possessions not hitherto 
thought of. Therefore, adjust his*work 
to these new interests and lead him to 
feel as much as possible that he is- work- 
ing for his own advantage. There is still 
danger of overwork. So see to it. that 


rests and vacations with opportunities 





be given to play. 








secured by means of counseling with him J 





oe social experience are frequent. 
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The New and Improved Reo “Thirty’”’ $1000 





A New Era in the Motor Car Industry 








Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield Extra 


From the very beginning the Reo has led in the manufacture of high grade light weight cars 
at moderate price. Any one familiar with the history of the automobile business knows that this is so. 

In 1904 the Reo was the first high grade two cylinder touring car at $1250. 

In 1908 the Reo was the first high grade single cylinder runabout at $500. 

In 1909 the Reo was the first high grade two cylinder touring car at $1000. 

In 1910 the Reo was the first high grade four cylinder touring car under $1500. 


And Now For 1912 


The time has come when the public has a right to a big, high grade, luxurious, roomy, four 
cylinder, fore-door touring car with Lig wheels and liberal tires for $1000, and, as usual, the Reo 


is on hand with the goods. 
found in the best and most costly cars. 


By high grade we mean: with all the essential elements of quality; 


It is easy enough to build some sort of car at $1000. But to build a car of Reo quality at 
$1000. truly marks a new era in the motor-car industry. 
Compare this car, point by point, with the highest priced cars in the world, as well as with 


cars at or near its price. 


The Metor—Cylinders and pistons are of the closest possible grain 
cast iron; thut means strength, hardness, and smoothness. 
The cylinder and the pistons and rings (and in fact all partsof 
the Reo) are subjected to exacting chemical tests, tests for 
hardness, for accuracy to a fraction of a thousandth of an inch. 

The cylinders are cast in pairs, combining lightness with 
ample space for adjustable bearings. 4-inch bore and 4 1-2 inch 
stroke with a long connecting red which reduces side thrust of 
piston cn cylinder, thereby avoiding loss of power, wear on 
pistons and improving lubrication. 

The inlet valve is at topof cylinder, making large valve pos- 
sible. The exhaust valve is on the side oc the cylinder, of 
which the valve seat is actually a part. The cooling water goes 
direct from the radiator to the exhaust valves. This means 
efficient cooling. 

The connecting-rods are easily ad?--sted through hand-holes 
in the side of the crank-case; and main-bearing adjust- 
ments are made on the outside withou, opening or dismantling 
the motor. This can be done by an inexperienced person in 
fifteen minutes; in all other cars it requires an expert taking 
a couple of days. 

The cam-shaft is of large diameter, running in three bronze 
beatings and is easily taken out without removing the cams. 
The cam-gears are spiral; they roll into each other like screws, 
and are noiseless. The cam-shaft is offset, allowing quick 
opening of valves and avoiding the side thrust and wear upon 
the valve-lifters. The cams are quiet. 

The oiling svstem delivers oil direct to the main bearings. 
and the face of the cam-gears. The oil then gravitates to the 
bottom of the crank-case, whence it Is distributed in a fine 
spray to the working side of the cylinders end pistons. The 
oil can’t get dirty. The pumpcan'tclog. Itis perfectly self 
cleaning. Throughout the whole Reo mechanism there is never 
any leakage of oil or any admission cf dirt into working parts. 


The Carburetor—The Reo carburetor, with its hot-air !ntake, is 
extremely efficient, which is highly important in these days of 
inferior gasoline. 

Ignition Dry battery and magneto. The Reolaboratory test in- 
sists on perfect sparking under high compression and requires 
that the magneto shall be run continuously under the most 
trying conditions at a very rapid speed, for several days at a 
time, (ten hours a day). 

The Clutch— Alternate plates of bronze and steel. The Reo pre- 
fers the multiple disc \because it wears better and prevents 
grabbing, which is unpleasant and strainsthe transmission and 


axles. The discs in the Reo are of ample surface for effective- 
ness and wear, and very numerous. 

The Transmission—The transmission is of the selective type, 
with three speeds forward, and reverse. The Reo laboratory 
tests the gears by a crushing machine, exerting at least 27 1-2 
tons pressure on the pitch line of the gear. 

Drive Shaft—Nickel steel bar hardened and heat-treated with 
T mkin roller bearings at each end and connected with the 
transmission by universal joint. 

Rear Axle—The Reo rear axle is of the best material known for 
the purpose and is subjected to the complete laboratory test: 
Chemical analysis, crushing, gear test and tensile test. The 
axle is of semi-floating type and has Timkin roller bearings on 
each side of the compensating gear and Hyatt High Duty roller 
bearings with removable sleeves at the wheel end of the axle, 


Front Axle—1-Beam drop forged with four Timkin roller bear- 
ings, twoon each hub. 

Brakes—Two large 14-inch brakes on each rear wheel. A foot- 
lever operates the exterior band brakes, a hand-lever operates 
the interior expanding brakes. 

Tires—34-inchx3%-inch quick detachable tires with Goodyear 
rims. This is a very generous tire equipment and will last very 
much longer than the tires used on heavy cars. Reo tire bills 
are very low. 

Springs—The front half-elliptic and the rear three-quarter ellip- 
tic are of the highest quality. and as the Reo is very light they 
are exceptionally easy riding. 

Steering—The Keo control ison the left hand side of the car where. 
itought tobe. Think of any road situation and you must see 
that thisisso. Stopping at the right hand curb (common sense 
and safety every where) the front seat passenger can dismount 
direct to the pavement: so can the driver. Meeting other cars 
in the road, the driver is close to the car he Is meeting. Turn- 
ing into another road at the left (which is the dangerous turn) 
the driver can see better where he is going and what ts coming 
back of him. Andsoon. 

The steering wheel is aluminum and hard rubber. costing 
about three or four times as much as the usual wooden steer- 
ing wheel. The steering gear is exceedingly simple and strong. 
One adjustment, which is easily accessible, takes up all lost 
motion that is caused by wear. The steering gear is set so that 
the car always works straight ah ad except when it isin a rut, 
in which case it followstherut. This makes driving very easy. 


And Now Why $1000? 


Because the time has come when we can do it—that’s all. 


The Reo car has become standardized; 


the factory has got into such system and discipline that it works to the limit of economy and offi- 


ciency; same with the Sales Department. 


Your Reo dealer has the car. 


See him at once or write us, 


Reo Truck 1500 Pounds—$750 


The handy delivery wagon of perfect reliability with the mechanism reduced to the utmost simplicity. 
Open express or stake body. 


R.M. Owen &(Co., Lansing, Mich, sens tr Reo Motor Car Co. 
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Hot Weather Whinnies, 


These hot days call for 
nanagement of the work-teams. 

Jerk yourself instead of the 
when you strike him with the 
he lunges to get away. 

I'rom the damp stall into the 
ing sunlight, is a change that 
iusures cracked and blistered heels. 


Whoa! It took the Creatcr six days 
and you can’t expect 
» tear it up in a single day. The results 
will surprise you 


to make the earth; 


of a steady, easy gait, 


isreeably. 


Do you feel right in tying your team 
hitch-rack when you go to town, 
hungry. 
stuff 
vour hidé with hot ‘biscuits and coffee? 
matter at all? 
of what a pair of 
pesky, tor- 
you'd be quick 
necessary sacrifice: yet, you 


» the 
ind =letting 
‘hile you go 


them stand there, 
-cff somewhere and 


Or do you feel about the 

If the expenditure 
fly-nets costs, would keep the 
menting flies off your hide, 
to make the 





There is only one way to raise hogs 
and to make money at the business. and 
that is by staying in it year in and year 
out. The man.who raises just about the 
same. number every year and who never 
gets discouraged, no matter how high in 
priee feeds may be or how low pork may 
be, is the individual who usually stands 
well financially; in his community. 

No investment connected with the farm 
pays a higher dividend than hogs. Usual- 
ly the small farmer feels that he cannot 
afford to raise hogs, 
not afford no‘ to raise them. 

A great deal depends on the manage- 
ment. One can grow into this business 
with very little capital if he is on the 
alert to make good use of his opportuni- 
ties. First, and most important of all, 
is good foundation stock. Two or three 
well-selected, pure-bred sows is all he 
needs. Then breed these to a pure-bred 
boar. If the sows are given judicious care 
and attention the results will be remark- 
ably pleasing. 

What items I offer here sare garnered 
from experience, hence they are prac- 
tical. My success in hog raising has been 
very gratifying. In working with hogs 
for more than twenty-six years I have 
never lost one from cholera, and very few 
fram any cause. In the first place, to 
follow this business successfully, we find 
an opportunity to verify the adage, “An 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure.” — Keep off disease rather than 
try to cure it. If this is done there is 
very little danger of loss. I begin to ward 
off disease when the pigs are little. 
Never allow the sows to become lousy; 
keep them thrifty and healthy, and the 
pigs will be strong and vigorous, not so 
susceptible to disease. 

In addition’ to their reeular feed of 
corn, peas or whatever they get at the 
barn, I give ‘my hogs swill twice each 
day. I keep‘a barrel in the back yard (a 
coal oil barrel is best) into which I throw 
a handful of copperas twice a month, also 
put a gallon of- salt and three or four 
buckets of wheat bran in to’start it; into 
this throw all the vegetable waste, fruit 
parings, milk.and slop from the kitchen. 
Very soon the barrel is full of rich food, 
all clean and healthy, although made up 


blister- 
almost 


-ool-headed 


horse, 
whip and 








when really he can- | 





allow these ro -suckers to literally feast 
upon the carcass of your most faithful 
servant, the horse. 

If you have no friends or relatives in 
town who will allow you to hitch the 
horses under a shade-tree, nor any money 
to put them in the livery barn out of 
the sweltering heat, don’t drive to town 
at all. The open hitch-rack is no place 
for a team to stand while you gad around 


a half-day. 

You cannot expect to maintain the good 
health and endurance of the teams, unless 
you change their rations materially from 
what they were when the work and 
weather were so different. It 
amount of work done, but the 
in which it is done. together with the bal- 
anced ration and close attention to the 
proper fitting of harness, that is condu- 
cive to the most efficient service and a 





mal.—-.M. Coverdell, Worth Co... Mo. 











of almost every conceivable 
could eat. And the cost is very 
too. 

At the morning and evening I give them 
from six to eight buckets of this mixture. 
according to the number of hogs in the 
drove, always stirring well be _ giving. 
By night the barrel will be full again and 
always ready. I clean out the ther each 
time before being filled, and never allow 


thing a hog 
small, 


over town two or three hours, and maybe | 


isn’t the | 
manner | 


healthy condition in each individual ani- | 





MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
HEAVES 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


Your Horse 
Send today 
for only 





Write for deseriptive 
t 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 
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NEWTON'S HEAVE 
AND tibicestion CURE 
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Keeps flies and all 
‘ insects and peste off 

animals — in barn or 
ture—longer Chen any imi- 
tation. Used and en Lesed 
since 188 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


p. in nee mene each 
cow in @single season. Cures pe itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing be Dotter tor galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 


SEND $1, if cough Shee dealer wo Fy fo supply you, ly you, fox 


cows, and our &.-tu apraser ye PO 
extra charge. Money pa pty A. Write 
for Booklet, free. | Special terms agente. 





the mixture to stand long before being 
fed. Cleanliness at all times and in all | 
things is a feature that cannot be too | 
strongly emphasized. 

Now and then I gather the old bones 
and discarded scraps of meat from the 
smoke house and fill a large wash kettle 
with pokeweed stalks and leaves, chop- 
ped fine, and cook with the bones. Keep 
the kettle as full as it will boil. When 
thoroughly soft and dene. dip all into the 
barrel, throw in more bran and feed as 
usual. This I know to be a preventive of 
cholera, and even should there be symp- 
toms already manifest. it will relieve it. 

It is best never to allow hogs to run 
at large where they will be subjected to 
danger, but keep them in pasture, and no 
matter how fine the pasture may be, don’t 
fail to call them up each evening for their 


swill; they will always relish it. Use a 
good deal of pine tar about the troughs, 


smear it in the bottom, and let them eat 
and drink it off: they soon grow to like 
it. Have a can for the purpose, in which 
keep a mixture of tar, sulphur. lard and 
kercsene. While they are drinking at the 
trough, smear them on the hips. back 
and around the ears with this mixture; 
it will keep vermin away. Burn all the 
beds occasionally and place new straw in, 
and each time sprinkle a good coat of lime 
under the straw. All these precautions 
take time and make work, but it takes 
less time and is less expensive than to 
try to treat sick hogs. 

The little things are the important ones 
in raising hogs. The man who will not 
pay attention to the smallest details is 
the one who is going to be caught off his 
guard and first thing he knows he has a 
contagious disease on his hands and after 
that the end of the chapter is soon 
reached for that year.—Wm. H. Under- 
wood, Johnson Co., Tl. 








Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. ©, 1301 N. 10th St., Philada. 


Kditor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. EK. 5 
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A RBINE ment for man- 
ind. Hemoves Painful’ Smellings Enlarged 
Wens, B Varicose 





Gein wine Vacioasities, Ola eae sallays Pain. 
Will tell you more if you write. $1 and §2 a bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Manufactured oniy by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS 
GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


Se And pays big salaries. Graduates of Eos 
a 








Indiana Veterinary College 

re eligible for appointmeatin U. 8. Bureau of Ani 

mal Industry and as U.S. ArmyVeterinarians,and 

are fully qualified for successful private practice. A 

recognized col among best in A teach- 

icg braoch of veterina’ Len i Sa 
OF. F. A. Way + ELLE 

























KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


one remedy you can always de- 

onede: on to cure a Curb, Mint, 
a or any lameness. 

nds have proved it invaluable. 





Boars and Gilts mated, nokin. Bred sows. 
e Prolific, large kind. Pedigree furnished. 
Prices reasonable. B. RB. Ruebush, Selots, Ill. 


0.1. 


Fnelix-h Beagle poune uppies and broken dogs. 
Field trial stock. urries, : ellman, Md. 








Mention Successful Farming when 


writing to advertisers. 
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have been 


\s a raiser of hogs we 
uuy interested in the last four years 
watehug the ups and downs of hog 
in that length of time there has 
wep registered prices ranging from little 


above $4 to $11.20 per hundred on the 


,ite 


yrices. 


Kansas City market. The $4.25 price, 
mbined with 55 cent corn, put many of 
‘he hogmen out of business; it also re- 
ited in cutting down the stock of those 
who still kept raising hogs. 

As a result the receipts of hogs shrunk 
the lowest mark recorded within the 
ust fifteen years and with the shrinkage 
in receipts came a corresponding raise in 
orices. For over a year prices of live 
hogs continued to climb until $11.20 per 
hundred was registered at Kansas City. 
‘nis was high water mark, for at this 
jgure hogs were so profitable that every 
farmer made an extra effort to turn off 
ali he could. No light hogs were sold 
» this reriod and eyery hog received at 
the five markets meant from 18 to 25 
pounds more of pork than did the hog 
sold 18 months before. 

For a year the increase in numbers 
was slow. Sows were scarce and sold 
much above fat hog prices, but as time 
went on and hogs still continued very 
profitable the numbers increased. Last 
fall the growers made up their minds 
that high prices had come to stay and as 
a msult practically every sow fit to 
breed was held back; commission men at 
the five markets say that never have they 
known the proportion of sows received to 
be so small as they have been during the 
last winter. This can mean but one 
thing; there will be a great increase in 
the number of hogs shipped to market, 
beginning next November and lasting for 
at least one year. 

The local tax assessors of this part of 
Kansas all report a very large increase 
in hogs over the same time one year ago. 
In one township double the number was 
found and a large part of these were 
bred sows. 

The same reports come from Nebraska 
while every Western state, if not showing 
double the numbers of one year ago, still 
report large gains. The normal receipts 
of the spring months brought hogs down 
over $2 per hundred. What will happen 
to the hog man when this spring’s crop 
of pigs go to market? Will we again 
see the conditions of 1907? 

We do not think so. Only in case of 
4 partial failure of the corn crop will 
hogs sell below the cost of production and 
then only for a short time. With a nor- 
mal corn crow we look for the largest 
consumption of pork the country has ever 
sen. The sheenmen are where the hog 
men were after 1907; they have sacri- 
feed their flocks at ruinous prices and 
for the next two years mutton will be 
meat for millionaires, while beef cattle 
are scarcer, compared with population, 
than they ever were before. Pork will be 
he cheapest meat to be had and it takes 
"0 urging to get the American people to 
‘at pork under this condition. 
. ~ this reason we look for hog raising 
_ Profitable even should their num- 

ts be increased by 50 per cent as now 
seems probable. We will not make the 
Profit of the snring of 1910 when hoes 
made on 60 cent corn sold for over $10 
% the farm. We may not even make 
present profits, but we think we will make 
fnough to pay for all the feed the hozs 
hg have $1 ner hundred for our work 

ide. we shonld have this margin above 
yy ot feed and we believe we will have 
FP enagy we not, there will he another 
year ty hog numbers for the ensnine 
+ walle , this will, in turn, put nrices 
© arma] arvain, Yon ean no lenver 
ae se American farmer to stay in a 
~H CO Iness that does not nav a profit. 

- C. Hatch, Coffey Co., Kan. 
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Without Risking A Penny 


We Take Ali The Risk, And Protect 
You With A $1000 Guarantee Bond 


E want to show you that there isn’t 

any affliction causing lameness in horses 

that can’t be cured, no matter how long standing. We will do 
this for you absolutely free. Fill out the ‘‘ Free Diagnosis Coupon ** 
and send it to us at once. 


It means money to you to relieve your horse of its misery at 
once. Ask us—and you will get the best and most reliable 
diagnosis absolutely free. All you have to do is to fill out the 
“Free Diagnosis Coupon,”’ mark just where your horse bas a swelling, sore of any one 
of the big number of possible causes for lameness, and send itto us. We will then give 

the couron to our trained Veterinary Specialist for bis 

expert diagnosis, This diagnosis is invariably correct. 

We then inform you of the cause of your horse's 

lameness and the remedy that ly cure 
i We do all this for nothing. 

Be Positive, Know What You Are Doing 
and know that you are treating the right spot in the 
right way. Don’t disfigure your horse and reduce 
his market value. Write to us, Get our “Free 

You paid good moncy for him when 
be was cound. What is he worth to you now, or 
anyone else when be bas a Spavin, or Ringbone, 
‘Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung 
Knee, Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny, or any one of a 
bundred different causes of lameness that your horse 
might be beirto. You know that be isn’t worth 50 
per cent, no---nor 25 per cent of his original value. 






























Relleves Cases Formerly 
Considered incurable 


No matter how long your horse has been Jame, or what 
the nature of his } you can sbsolutely rely upon 
Mack’s@ 1,000 Spavin Remedy. Weknowof many cases 
where owners have paid out big fees and had valuable animals 
tortured with “‘firing,”* ‘‘blistering’’ and oy ey eer 
methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy, and were amazed atthe painless, positive, quick 
and permanent cure, 


Nearly Every Mall Brings Us Letters 
Like the Following: 


“The remedy you sent me cured the two horses that the hoof 
was coming off. The mule's foot was nearly off when I got the 
medicine, but in five days the mule was able to walk on it. The 
horses are working every day, and have beén since using your 
remedy the third day. Itis best medicine I ever saw for the 
foot. Our Vet said those horses would not be to'work in 12 
months, but he sees his mistake now. I recommend your medi- 
cine to every one asI know itisallO.K." Yours wal 

Ludowici, Ga., Dec. 7, 1910. 4. T. CO 


**I am pleased to tell you that Mace’s Taovsayp Dotian Spavi~ 
Remgpr has proved far beyond my expectations. My horse had 
been lame with side boneson each side of foot for about eighteen 
months, and I had thought of shooting him at different times. 
I tried to work him but he would go so bad hé would hop along 
on three legs. My neighbors told me he would never be of any 
use as they had had horses with the same trouble. I tried other 
remedies without success, but am working him now and he is 
sound, and have tested him well, I recommend your ‘Macz’s 
$1,000 Sraviw Remepy’ to all.” Yours truly, 

Summerland, B. C., Dec. 4, 1910, R. iH. STEWART. 


Your D. lat Will Obtain Mack’s 
$1,000 Spavin Remedy For You 


if you ask him. Price $5.00 per bottle. If he refuses, remit $5 
to us and we will] see that your order is filled without delay. 
Every bottle is absolutely guaranteed, and is accompanied by our 
$1000 Warranty Bond, which insures you that your meow will 
be refunded if the remedy fails to do all we claim for it, as 
stated in our guaranty. 


McKALLOR DRUG COMPANY 
Distributors Binghamton, WN. Y. 
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We will tell you 5a wind ho temenen fh, 004 bow to 
Believe itquickly. Absolutely ne charge. Write today. 
Free Book “Horse Sense” 

Send us the Free Diagnosis Gou absolute! 
‘Horse Sones.” vines on8 
imbs, shows correct name 
for every part of horse and tells valuable facts every 
horse owner ought to know. 








FREE CAN TO PROVE IT 


We want to send every stookman and farmer a free & oz. 
can of the celsbrated Sliver Live Stock Powder. When 
the can arrives, separate your h Give one hog 
Sliver Live S Powder and resuits. 

Weigh hefore using and after can is finished—note how 
this great medicinal tonic puts on flesh quickly—how thrifty 
the hog acts -how its appetite and digestion improv 
Silver Live Stock Powder is a positive preventive an 


rem:dy for all diseases of domestic animals and fowls, 
but do not take our word for it—try before you buy. 


We are the originators and most extensive breeders of the 
0. I. C. Hogs —two of which weighed 2806 Ibs.—andin 47 
years’ experience have never lost # sinsle hog by cholera 
or other contagious discase—an rear see A 
Send us your name for description of the O. I. C.’s and free 
sam ‘le can of the Silver Live Stock Powder. Write today and 
we w.ll mail you our tree book, ‘The Hog from Birth to Sate. 


THEL.B. SILVERCO. 1460 Citizens Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


SILVER 


If you buy seeds from advertisers in Successful Farming, you are 
to get fair treatment. Read our guarantee. 


Live 
Stock 
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Meet Automobiles 


> 


BY PROF. JESSE BEERY,. 


The whole subject of colt training re- 
solves itself into applying in a systematic 
manner a lesson or series of lessons that 
reach the colt’s understanding, and im- 
press themselves there. In all of our 
training we must bear in mind the fact 
that we are dealing with nerves and 
muscles, and never with reason. 

It is no trouble to train a colt to do 
almost anything. when we know just how 
to make an impression upon the colt's 
mind so that it understands just what it 
is expected to do. 

In the not very distant past it was 
expected that a colt would “pick up” a 
little here and there, until it knew how to 
do certain kinds of work as well as sume 
older horses, and it was considered 
“broken.” 

The study of the child's mind has revo- 
lutionized teaching in our public schools. 
The real educators of today have every 
lesson carefully planned so that the sub- 
ject. shall be presented to the pupil im- 
pressively and comprehensively. No 
chance is taken by allowing the pupil to 
get a confused idea by a wrong approach 
to the lesson, or by allowing other things 
to attract attention. The lesson is shcrn 
of everything else, and all possible em- 
phasis thrown upon the one idea to be 


conveyed, 

Thgfeot is much more easily confused 
than Mhe child.; In presenting a lesson to 
the colt. every precaution should be taken 
the other ideas are not allowed to de- 
tract from the lesson at hand. 

The dread of mecting an automobile 
witha scary horse is one of the banes of 
human life. For many people, it has been 
anything but a pleasure to drive along the 
highway, fearing that/ every turn will 
bring into view the horrible automobile. 
Some drivers are really more scared than 
the horse. You may rest assured that 
whenever the driver loses his nerve. the 
horse will become nervcus from intima- 
tions made by the driver. There are many 
instances where nothing is needed by a 
firm hand on the lines to prevent a horse 
from scaring. Of course, there are many 
horses that become badly frightened at an 
auto, and are not safe to have one near. 

The suggestions that I shall vive do 
not refer to those horses that are con- 
firmed in the habit of scaring and whirl- 
ing or runnipg upon the approach of an 
anio. Horses that have already formed 
the habit. need a different form of treat- 





ment entirely. It is of no use to think 
that “any horse will gradually overcome | 
the habit of themselves. they invariably | 
yrow worse instead of better. unless they 
get some training. 

Instead of meeting an automobile by 
chance, when you are entirely unprepared. 
and the width cf the road probably not 
sufficient to give the colt room, it is by 
far better to have the automobile meet 
you when you are prepared. Remember 
that a colt does not enjoy being crowded 
against something that frightens it, any 
more than you like to be crowded close 
to a precipice, or a train moving ninety 
miles an hour. 

Shohldta neighbor or friend have an 
anto, they wfll gladly assist you in train- 
ing your éolt, for the average auto driver 
despises to meet a frightened horse just 
is mugias you dread the auto. 

A latge level, lot is the best: place, or 
n wide Jevel street will answer the pur 





poge. _ Have the auto driyer approach you. 
while you slowly approach him, Let the | 


distance between the parallel lines of the 
two vehicles be about thirty or forty feet 


at first. As you approach each other the 
auto should gradualy slow down, while 


you drive in the are of a circle, directly 
toward the auto, so you have your cclt's 
head toward the center of the auto when 
it stops. Let the colt feel of it with its 
nose until it is satisfied. Now, have the 
auto move slowly away in the direction 
in which it was headed. and you go on 
in the direction in which the colt was 
headed. 

There is nothing gained by running 
your horse along the side of an auto or 
street car, 

After getting some distance away. both 
vehicles turn about and meet as before, 
except that this time approach on paral- 
lel lines that are about ten or twelve feet 
nearer each other. Turn in toward the 
automobile in the circular way just as at 
first. with your buggy at right angles 
with the auto. This time the auto can 
make some noise while the colt examines 
it, and the noise increased as fast as the 
eolt will stand it. When it shows fright, 
let the noise subside gradually, and then 
increase gradually as the colt will 
stand it. 

Leave the lines rather slack when the 
colt is examining the auto, and for this 
entire lesson it is best to have no rein. 

The colt by all means should meet the 
uuto three or four times with the left eye 
toward tlie machine before attempting to 
meet it with :the right eye next to the 
machine. 

When approaching with the right eye 
next the machine, start just as far away 
as the first approach with the left eye. 
Train the right eye in the same careful 
way that you trained the left eye. After 
both eyes are’ trained. meet the auto at 
different angles and at different rates of 
speed. When the speed is increased, leave 
a correspondingly greater distance be- 
tween the lines of travel. 

Leave the colt standing with the lines 


slack while the auto moves in a circle 
about the cajt. The auto should start 
some distance away and gradually de- 


crease the diameter of the circle until he 
runs almost under the horse’s nose. He 
can then increase the speed until he goes 
rapidly around the colt and close to it. 


and it will staid. If at any time it is 
necessary to tighten the lines. give the 
colt a sharp set back, and immediately 


slacken the lines again. 

It is well after this training bax been 
done in a lot.-te drive out upon the high- 
way ond meet the auto at different dis- 
tances and both sides to finish the lessons. 

For most colts a half hour's lesson as 
given above will last a life time. The 
cautions that are necessary to make this 
lesson successful are: To net crowd the 
colt faster than it understands. The 
number of times necessary to approach 
and the distance and speed are largely 
determined by the disposition of the colt. 

Remember that in all lessons given a 
colt, that they must be educational. and 
not tests. The reascn that I ask that all 
approaches be made in an are of a circle, 
is that the horse’s head should always be 
kept toward the auto. If it succeeds in 
getting its hips nearer the auto than its 


head, if it #% done only by the turn of 
the neck, it has made the lesson a fail 
ure. The horse bas oll the feeling and 


effect of having run away from the auto. 


As “Save-the-Ho >. 
Can Make eps 





MR. M. F. TRACY, OF FONTANELLO. lowa,, 
UNDER DATE OF MAY 1, 1911, sa~=:—“I Usep 
‘SAVE-THE-HORSE’ SOME TWO YEARS Ago 
AND WOULD NOT TAKE 8100 FOR WIIAT jg 
LEFT IN BOTTLE IF I COULD NOT GET ay. 
OTHER BOTTLE.” 
B. VAN DER MEER, Flour, Feed, Coal & Wood. 
605 West 103d St., Chier.go, Ill, leb. 27, 1911, 

Troy Chemi a) Co., Binglr nton, N. Y.—Enclosed % for 
bottle of “Save The Horse.” Had good success. It cure 
abones avin that bad been blistered twice and fired. [t 
cured si-.¢ bone and two splints on different horse 
Pleas advise what to do with this case, etc.. etc. F 

B. VAN DER MEER, 

“Save-The Ilorse” neither burns nor freez< ; ~ either 
is it blistering poison. It is the most powerful \ mane 
rnd safest re y known to veterinary sci: «> ang 
practice. Luitated and counterfeited more “ ony 
preparation ever made. Could you have strong __ ey. 
dence of its supreme success! 

‘Lime counts at this seaton. Send today for a hottie 
or if in doubt, write us, py vo 
Expert Veterinary Advice—FREE 
Write for copy «f our signed legally binding 
contract. It willconvince. Also Booklet ¢y 
all Inmeness and Letters f-om_Bankers, 
Business Men and Farmers the World over 
on every kind ofcase. 15 YEARS’ SUCCEss, 

$5.(0 a Eottle with Signed Contract 

This isa binding CONTRACT and protects purchaser 
absolutely in treating an! curing any case of Bone and 
Bog Scavin, Thoroughpin, Ringbone, (except low) 
Curb, Spiint, Capped Hock, Windpuff, Sheeboll, | -jured 
Tendons and all Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. 
Horse works as usual. $5.00 at all druggists and dealers, 
or OY CHE peid. 

CHEMI\_AL CO., 36Com’i Ave., Bing*amten, N.Y 


INDIANA SiLuS 


Now in use eve . Any 
will tell you why Indiana Silosa:e 
the “‘bestand cheapest.”’ Let us 
send you the Free book that solves 
the high priced feed question— 

SILO PROFITS.”’ Our Factories 
are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
315 Union Bullding, Anderson, Ind. 
H. CO. HARGROVE, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Our Western Sales Agent. 


More Mitk More Movey 


Use Standard Fly and Germ Killer and 
Disi:fectant. Harmless to Man or Beast. 


ats Bold by druggists and hardware steres. 
: Quickly exterminate: 
Dy flies from cattle in hot 
weather. We will send 
mough Fiy Killer ané 
& sprayer to sp 
Cows on receipt of 81.60. 
express prepaid, Order at 
once. ‘ully guaranteed or 
th . money refunded. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Above trademark appears on every D. B. SNITH 4 CO., 
can Beware of imitations 67 Genesee St,, Utica, New York. 


ALFALFA SEED 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to harvest en4 
eare for it. Full information for corn belt farmers wbe 
wish to grow alfalfa. Our free circu'ar gives you thir 
information and also contains ful! descriptions of tbe 



























| best kinds of grain and forage seeds for fell plenting 


Send for our Golden Harvest Farm seed Price List. 
gives al! the above information and prices on the very 
best grades of secd and is sent free 


Iowa Seed Company, Dept. D 4, Des Moines, lows 


HARVESTER with Binder Attach 
ment cuts and throws in piles on har 
vester or winrow. Man and horse cvt* 


and shocks equal with a corn Binder. 
Sold in every state. Price $20 with Bind 
er Attachment 8, C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline. 
Tex., writes:—"The harvester has proven all you 
claim for it. With the assistance of one man cutand 
bound over 100 acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn and haize 
last year. ’’Testimonia!s and catalog free, showing 
pictures of harvester. New Process Mfg. Co. , Salina, Kas. 


20% GUARANTEED 


We guarantee the Auto-Fedan wil! 
_ bale your hay 20 per cent cheaper 
. than any other press. 
)  Aute-Fedan Hay Press Co., 
1501 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Be 


WANTED To buy good farm, well gsijtuated: from 
owner only. Possession next fa"). 
A. WILSON, - BOX 754. - CHICAGO, ILLINO!) 


© ae Poulter, Pigeons, Ducks Cieesr ' ‘. 
43 Varieties Cuineas. Ineuhaters, bags. ( »talod gets 

















MISSOUR! SQU..B COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, missOuR! 
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July Hints for Our Junior Farmers. 
The boys who win the corn and potato 
prizes will be those who are not afraid 
of the heat. They will be out in their 
nateches keeping the surface soil stirred 
«» as fo maintain a dust mulch, Get 
ato the patch as soon as a hard rain 
sacks your dust muleh and stir it) up 
“Some will laugh at you for cul- 


again 
jivating When there are no weeds, but he 
langhs best who laughs last and so you 


| 


| because the 


| The 


| ereen leaves on a 


soluble mineral elements. 
So you see the real plant food goes to 


with its 


is not all taken from the 
soil by the roots. When you keep any 
plant from developing leaves you soon 
kill it by starving the roots. And when 
you or a rabbit girdle a tree you kill it 

food conducting part (the 
“hloem cells) lies just beneath the bark. 
roots then starve. But you may see 
girdled tree-—willow 
for many weeks because the 


the roots and 


for instance 


wust take the ridicule and joshing and | roots still send water up to the leaves 


keep working, 

You may have noticed that there are a 
lot of folks who are always ready to 
laugh at one who tries a new way of do- 
ing things. 
as standpatters. There are standpatters 
in farming and everything ‘They 
croak about changes and pose as wise 
owls who have learned all there is to 
learn. But there are new crops, improved 
varieties, new ways of farming that are 
better than the old crops, old varieties, or 
old methods and you wide awake boys 
should study to find out the better ways. 

If you have any sheep manure or hen 
manure you ought to spread it in your 
prize corn patch. Corn roots feed quite 
near the surface and if the manure is 
scattered evenly over the soil and worked 
in lightly with the cultivator, the rains 
will dissolve enough to help the crop quite 
a bit when it is demanding lots of feed 
at earing time. 

The potato boys will have to use the 
sprayer to keep their potatoes from 
blighting. And add a little Paris green 
to the bordeaux mixture if there are any 
potato bugs bothering. In the June issue 
on page 30 is an article on spraying po- 
tatoes that you surely have read. A great 
part of the crop is made during the last 
few days of growth. If the plants are 
prematurely killed or injured by blight 
you shorten the yield. 


else. 


The Mystery of Plant Growth. 
toys, do you know where a plant gets 
its food from? “The ground,” you will 


vay. Partly true. I'll try and tell you 
how plants grow. 
The first food for growth at germina- 


tion is furnished by the seed itself. The 
corm sends a stem upward and roots down- 
ward, but it feeds vpon the kernel of 
corn until it gets a good root system 
started and enough leaf above ground to 
furnish the plant food. The potato 
plant feeds upon the seed piece until it 
gets a good start. 

Plants take water from the soil by 
means of root hairs—fuzzy little fellows 
that grow on the rootlets. This water 
coutains dissolved plant food. It goes 
up the plant stem on the inside through 
water cells. It leaves the plant through 
somata or mouths on under side of the 
leaves. But when the water evaporates 
from the leaves it does not carry the 
rineral plant food away that is brought 
up from the ground. This plant food 
goes through a chemical change in contact 
with the sunlight and air and becomes 
real plant food. 

When plants are kept in the dark they 
are pale and bleached looking. You know 
how potato sprouts down in the dark 
cellar logk. The green part of plants is 
thlorophy® which changes plant food 
brought up by the water into starch and 
sugar, ete. So without light there is no 
chlorophyll and no manufacturing of 
plant food. ‘This lessens the growth of 
crops during cold cloudy weather. 

Carbon dioxide from the air enters the 
eaves and helns in the manufacture of 
Mant food. This plant food then goes 
durn the plant stem to the roots in what 
* called the phloem portion of the stem. 


In politics they are known | 


through internal passages—and they live 
a long time, but finally because there is 


no new root development, the tree starves. 


2, °, 2 
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Conserving Soil Moisture. 

The losses directly attributable to 
drouth represent enormous annual losses 
to farmers. If we would devote more at- 
tention to the work of conserving soil 
moisture during the spring and early 
summer, the drouths would be far less 
destructive to our crops. 

There are few seasons when there is 
not sufficient moisture to mature good 
crops, if proper methods are employed in 
handling the soils so that moisture will 
not be lost through evaporation during 
the primary growth of the crops. 

The growth of crops should not be 
retarded at a time when it is within our 
power to provide them with moisture. 
The average farmer begins every spring 
with an average supply of moisture in his 
soil to supply crops through a rainless 
season, but on most farms the lack of 
drainage and indifference to the conserv- 
ation of moisture reduces the yield of 
crops. 

After the soil-moisture has been al- 
lowed to evaporate, we are powerless to 
provide a new supply for the crops that 
have been robbed. Summer drouths can 
be avoided in no other way than by im- 
proving the water-holding capacity of the 
soils, and shaping the methods of soil 
management and cultivation ‘so that we 
may prevent the loss of moisture with 
which they are saturated at the beginning 
of the season. 

On many soils under-drainage is nec- 
essary and. will produce truly wonderful 
results in changing the character of the 
soil. It improves its action toward heat, 
light, penetration of roots and the im- 
plements used in preparation and culti- 


vation, and stimulates bacterial action 
which we are just beginning to appre- 


ciate as an important factor in soil fer- 
tility. 

On many farms a good system of un- 
derdrainage would double the crop-pro- 
ducing capacity of the land and overcome 
off years. If the drainage conditions are 


right and care is exercised to save the 
soil moisture by surface cultivation of 
cultivated crops, years of crop failure 


would be rare. 

It requires unceasing labor to conserve 
soil moisture, and the work should begin 
as soon as the ground is plowed in the 
spring by rolling and harrowing lightly 
to fill the spaces between the furrow 
slices with loose dirt to check the evap- 
oration of moisture. 

If freshly plowed corn ground is not 


harrowed soon after it is plowed the 
moisture will evaporate very rapidly. 
Cultivation should provide a dust mulch 


on the surface until cultivation ceases. 
Thorough drainage, well-prepared seed- 
beds and the keeping of the surface soil 
mellow and fine will reduce the loss of 
moisture to a minimum and prevent ser- 
ious damage to our crops from summer 
drouths.—W. Milton Kelly. 


o & & 





This miant food then develops more roots 
that go out and gather in ‘more water | 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS 13 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, E. N. CLARK, 
A. & I. Agt,for Florida, | A. & |. Agt. for Virginia 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C. 


























| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where = live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mail; ap- 
int you special Representative of my 
pm in your town; start you in 
a@profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once, 


Unusual oppertunity for man witheut 
Cap'tal te become independent for life, 
Valuable Book and full particulars 
FREE. Write teday. f 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M132 Marden Building 
Washington, D. D. 





KE. R. MARDEN 
President 














IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
SECURING A FARM 


That will make you a good living and 
at the same time will increase in value 
from year to year, write 


NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN DEVELOPMENT BU- 
REAU,WINONAH BLOCK, - BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
FRE terested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley in 


the world, Unlimited opportunities. Thousands 
of acres available at right prices. The place for 
the man wanting a home in the finest climate on 
earth. No lands for sale; organized to give reliable 
information. Sacramento 


Valier devaiooment ax Galifornia 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS tizaeenons 8 


one to 1,000 acres $10 to $100 per acre. Stock and 
tools included with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated Catalogue “No. 44" free. 

E. A. STROUT, Station 3067. Cid Colony Bidg., 
CHICAGO. - - - - - ILLINOIS 





Literature will be sent to anyone in- 








FREE “INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINF, Send 
me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar any where 

get this magazine—it is worth 610 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest 65 or more per month. 
how 61,000 can grow to €22,000—how to 
classes of investments, the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This magazine six months Free if you write today. 





. L. Barber, Publisher, 
R, 414, 283 ackson Bivd., - - Chicago 
SOUTH DAKOTA LANDS ‘si: 
‘ore buying. I can sell you just the farm you are 


looking for cheap and on easy terms. It is in one of 
the beststatesintbeunion. You cangrowanything 
you wish and we are raising a good crop this year 
Write before these very good bargains are gone. 


J.E. Mehihoff, Hutchinson Co., Tripp, 8.D. 
FRE 200-PAGH BOOK. 


M | N N ES OT compiled by the state. 


Accurate information about prices of lands in and 
products of each County. 2.000.000 acres homestend 
lands. MONTHLY STATE SCUOOL LAND SALES. 
Address STATE BOAR D OF INMIGRATION, 
Room 277 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota 








RED LAKE COUNTY MINNESOTA, mixed Pra! 
rie and Timber, AITKIN COUNTY MINNESOTA 
(Millward Settlement) Park Region Clover Lands, near 
markets, schools, churches, railroads, rich soll, abun 
dant water, for Farmers, Stock and Dairymen. At our 
prices and terms everyone may Own a home. Maps and 

rticulars free. Address Land Agent, ©. R. I. av. Ry- 
., 94 Wolvin, Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


TO THE FARMER 


Why not sell your high priced lands in the bitter coid 
climate and rebuy in Mississippi Delta where we have 
most fertile landsin the world in a delightful climate, 
at right price. For further particulars, write. 

W. T. PITTS, INDIANOLA, MISs 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
A-1 land, abundant water, in Turlock Irrigation District 
of California. Home of the peach grape.cantaloupe, water- 
melon and sweet potato. Mp ng LT gg Write 

Beard J, Turlock, Cal 
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Dairy Helps. 

When buying a cow, don't expect much 
of the cow that has been changing bunds. 
One owner is apt to spoil her and a half 
dozen of them is sure to have her ruined. 
If you must buy, better take heifers at 
a pretty long price than cows that haye 
the habit of going wrong. 

Don't expect too much of the cow that 
has been raised and handled by a pamp- 


ering owner. A pet animal is often a 
nuisance. The pet cow is apt to resent 
a slight and not do her best. Moreover, 


she is more apt to suffer severely from 
homesickness. 

Don’t, 
seller’s word for how 


don’t be too ready to take the 
well a cow is do- 


ry 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





ing. Sellers always have good cows. 
If one were to take the seller's word as 
final, he could easily believe that six or 
seven percent cows were the rule, rather 
than the exception; but, after testing 
scores of cows the writer can say that he 
never yet tested a cow that gave as high 
as a six percent test, And yet, he be- 
lieves there are such cows, but doubts 
if they are ever on the market. 

If you have a chance to give the co- 
operative creamery a lift, just remember 
it’s in the field to help you. One good 
turn deserves another. Don’t let a dime 
close to the eye blind you to the dollar 
a little farther away.—A. Cornell, Cald- 





well, Idaho. 











Good fences make good neighbors. The 
farmer who keeps cows should have his 
pasture safely inclosed with good fences. 
Many valuable cows are lost or perma- 
nently injured each year through neg- 
lecting to mend a gate or repair a weak 
place in the fence. Not necessarily by 
the fence or gate itself, perhaps the ani- 
mal strayed into a field of clover or grain 
and become bloated; into an apple or- 
chard and choked, or on to a railroad 
track and was killed by a train. Some- 
times the whole herd breaks through the 
fence into a neighbor's field and ruins 
his growing crops. Such things are very 
unpleasant and expensive. Good fences 
are cheaper than valuable cows, damage 
suits and court costs, besides every dol- 
lar spent for fence material and gates 
adds to the permanent value of the farm. 

When practicable it is best to have pas- 
tures sub-divided so that various kinds 
of animals are separated and to give the 
cows a change of pasture when one be- 
comes closely grazed. In this way the 
cows can obtain their food by walking 
over one-half the area. Dry cows and 
young things should not be allowed to 
run with the milk producers, as they are 
a source of annoyance at milking time 
and when driving the herd from the 
stables to the pastures and driving them 
up mornings and nights to be milked. 
By fencing off a few acres of poor land 
and utilizing it for a night pasture for 
the cows it will hecome liberally fertil- 
ized and very productive in a few years 
and the owner will know just where to 
find his cows at milking time every 
morning. 

Good, tender and nutritious pasture 
grasses promote the heaviest milk flow 
of any ration and it se'dom pays to feed 
supplemental foods while the cows have 
plenty of good pasture grass. When 
grasses begin to dry up and diminish in 
quantity supplemental foods should be 
fed. Various carefully conducted experi- 
ments show that unless dairy products 
are extremely high there is a loss in 
feeding crain feed to cows that have plen- 
ty of good pasture grass. 

The supply of water is an important 
factor in maintaining a milk flow and 
the health of the cows. Such diseases 
as typhoid may be transmitted from cows 
to the human family through the use of 
water from impure or stagnant sources. 
Unless the pasture is well watered with 
running streams or water from springs 
the cows should have water pumped from 
deep wells during the dry summer 
weather. Cows that have to drink im- 


pure water fall away in condition rapid- 
ly. Water is fully as important as food. 
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Do Your Dairy Cows 
Show a Profit 


If you don’t know, it’s high time to 
find out. Keeping cows is a business, 
Apply business methods. Count their 


cost, feed and care. Then balance 
against this debt the income they re- 
turn from milk and butter. 

In one of the best dairy counties in 
the country, actual figures obtained 
demonstrated that a large proportion 
of cows were an actual loss to their 
owners. 

In this same county, a number of 
Jersey herds and herds containing 
Jerseys showed an excellent profit. 


Jerseys Are Profit-Makers 


Their milk is richer. They are productive, 
—_ long-lived. In year’s tests of 553 
Cows endin ng in 11d, ery heifers, 
ihe average was 7835 Ibs. milk, 5.42 per cent. 
fat and 496 ibs. of 85 per cent. butter. The 553 


cows averaged 355 days in milk. 
Facts and figure roving that the Jersey 
S elds most for teed consumed may be had 
on request to 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17tty St., New York, N. Y. 





Cows should have shade during the 
heat of the day. Some argue that cows 
will give as much milk when confined in 


a pasture without shade, but humanity 
dictates that we should make our cows 
comfortable by protecting them from the 
direct beat of the sun during the sum- 
mer weather. 

Anything that we may do to alleviate 
the suffering of cows when the flies are 
troublesome will be amply repaid us in 
the increased flow of milk and gains in 
flesh condition. One pint of blood from 
each cow daily is the heavy toll de- 
manded by the flies during August and 
September. Such losses and suffering 
means they can return no profit at the 
pail. In nearly every dairying section 
flies cut down the receipts of milk from 
30 to 40 per cent during August and Sep- 
tember. No dairying section can stand 
such losses. Carefully spraying the cows 
greatly reduces their suffering during fly 
time. The following formula has given 
excellent results wherever it has been 
used under favorable circumstances 
Fish oil.... 


The cost of this mixture is ahout 30 
cents a gallon and it may be applied with 
a hand sprayer every two days. If ap- 
plied once a day less will be required 
and better results will be obtained. 

Each year adds convincing proof that 
it is unwise to denend upon pastures 
alone to sustain the dairy herd during 
the summer. It is imperative that we 
plan some means of carrying the cows 
over the time when pastures are failing. 
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Make More 


From Your Cows 


Proper feeding means better health and a larger 
milk a. Silage is the best substitute for green 
5 — ones as — = Sot 

une end pee ng top prices ou 

ought to cut it with the 


BLIZZARD cater” 


which cuts either green or dry feed slick asa 
whistle, knives are adjustable even when running 
at full speed. Elevates by draitin any direction 
and toany height. The Blizzard also has the origi- 

and most successful Self Feed Table. Comes 
tov you in only three pieces, mounted or unmounted 

y for biisineas and built by the pioneer manu 
facturers of ensilage cutters, 


GUARANTEED :s7,2005.0 Pt 


the —— pm asa whole, wwe cente test oone ne at 
a speed 50 per cent greater than ever 
run it in actual use, a 

Don’t purchase any cutter until you get 
our new catalogue showing 1911 im age 















also 


Re Ve ete: 
for eee eee 
Booklet ae JOS. DICK MFG. co 





445 Tuscarawas St. Canton, 








A steady flow of milk and growth of 
young animals can only be obtained by 
supplying additional food as soon as the 
pastures show signs of failing. Supply- 
ing supplemental feeds early makes the 
change more gradual and at the same 
time insures us against a loss of milk 
flow and condition. We must supply 
green feed to the cows during this criti- 
eal period. It is folly to seek a profit 
from feeding grain to cows that do not 
have sufficient grass and roughave. A 
drouth-stricken pasture does not furnish 
this. It is not necessary to plan an ex- 
tensive system of supplemental crons to 
feed the cows during the summer. Clover. 
alfalfa, oats ard peas, and corn that 
are grown in the regular rotation prac- 
ticed on the leading dairy farms make 
excellent supplemental feeds (when en- 
silage is not available) and they are the 
very hest feeds to cvt and feed green. 





AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


SENT ON TRIAL, FULLY 
GUARANTEED. A new, well 
made, ea: running separator for 
$15.95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from this picture which illus- 
= our large capacity ma- 

The bowl is a sanitary 
marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 
dairy is large or small, obtain our 
handsome free catalog. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. aai8@nnoe. 
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This fact seems very difficult to imnress 


Read the advertisements in Suc 





upon the minds of dairymen.—W. Milto 
Kelly, Erie Co., N. Y ” . 
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Concittions Affecting ¢ 









Practicatly all the effects produced by 
season upon milk yields are indirect re- 


sults due primarily to the influence of 
the season upon the food of the animals. 
At no period is this effect more marked 
in ordinary seasons than when the cows 
are first turned to pasture. 

The sudden change from a dry and 
more or less unpalatable food to a succu- 
lent and palatable one has a marked ef- 
fect upon the milk. Primarily it in- 
creases the flow of serum, and this often 
before the improved character of the food 
has had time to show any effect 
the cellular formation. 

So, for a day or two, the milk be- 
comes, especially in the morning, excep- 
tionally poor, and a sample being taken 
it looks bad. In such cases the appeal to 
the cow is useless, for in the course of a 


day or two nature has righted herself, 
and the cow will give a more normal, 


though perhaps still a poor quality of 


milk. 


There. is one further aspect of the 
milk production which should now be 
briefly considered, namely, that it is a 


process highly influenced by the nervous 
system of the cow. Whatever excites the 
nervous system will affect the milk yield, 
and mainly checking cellular growth. 

Excitement of any description, owing to 
its effect upon the nervous system of the 
cow, immediately affects her milk yield. 
The period of heat always causes the 
milk. to fall off in quality, and, should 
the cow be served, so great is the effect 
upon the nervous system that the milk 
yield becomes quite abnormal, both the 
fat and other solids sinking far below the 
standard. 

But there are other sources of excite- 
ment which may have far more general 
effect, such as the worrying of cattle in 
the fields by dogs, flies or great heat, and 
the excitement produced by thunder- 
storms. All animals dread a _ thunder- 
storm, and it has been noticed that the 
milk yielded at such time will produce 
scours in calves. 

It therefore, of 
portance to keep the 
possible at all times. During the hot 
weather of spring and summer shade 
should be provided in the pasture, if no 
trees grow therein, as this will be of 
great benefit to the animals, as well as 
aid in maintaining the quality of the milk 
they produce.—Wm. H. Underwood. 


considerable im- 


is, 
cows as quiet as 
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Get all the Milk. 

Probably no single cause tends more to 
check milk secretion than the failure to 
remove all the milk at the time of milk- 
ing. The presence of even a little milk in 
the ducts may act as a powerful check 
on the secretion of fresh milk. Hence 
the extreme importance of clean milking; 
that is, milking the cow dry, which will 
be found one of the surest and best meth- 
ods of prolonging the milk supply. Gen- 
erally twice a day is sufficient: and it is 
best to so arrange that the period men- 
tioned is divided evenly into parts. There 
are certain animals which yield rather 
more by being milked oftener, such cases 
being indicated by an undue distention of 
the udder between milkings. 

The most important part to impress is 
the extreme necessity of regularity in the 


time of milking, for it has been ascer- 
tained by careful experiments that the 


difference of an hour may, and often does, 
make a difference of as much as 9 per 


cent in the amount of milk yielded. te- 
peated irregularities of this kind soon 


tend to diminish the flow of milk perman- 
ently. 

Weighing the milk is the best means of 
fegistering the capabilities of a cow.— 
B. 8. Hoard. 
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THE DAIN BELT POWER HAY PRESS 
Means Bigger Profits With Less Work 


Here is the strongest built, biggest capacity hay press in the world. 


Biggest capacity means greatest earning power. 


tons each day that count—the 


Earning power and low operating expense 
make the Dain Belt Power the most profitable 
press to operate. 

Don’t be satisfied with mere claims for a 
learn the reason why. One reason for Dain bi 
pacity is one-third more space into which 
ean be fed. It’s on account of the patented oon 
denser hopper which opens up to receive the hay 
giving 12,000 cubic inches more space. Then it auto- 
matically condenses all the hay in the hopper,after 
which theself-feed puts it into the pressing chamber. 


Dain Condenser Hopper 
fis the greatest improvement ever put on a 
hay press to lessen the work of fee ding and in- 
creasing the capacity. 

No stronger, more durable hay press ever built— 
the Dain is as staunch and strong as though mould- 
ed into one piece of solid metal. Built entirely of 
steel, it has not a single part that willshrink, swell 
or warp out of shape. 

Twin pitman gears and direct drive pitman sup- 
piy tremendous pressing pressure. Convenient 

lock dropper—saves time and accidents. 





It’s the extra 
kind of profit that is all velvet. 


Friction clutch pulley and stop brake insure easy 
and perfect control. . 


Like All Dain Hay Tools 
it is as nearly perfect as it is possible to build, 

Every little detail that years of experience have 
shown is desirable has been thoughtfully supplied ja 
this master hay press, 

Write for our big hay press catalog giving complete informae 
tion about the Dain line of Belt Power and Horse PowerPresses. 
DAIN MANUFACTURING 
No, 621 Vine Street, 


OTTUMWA, 
~ IOWA, 








College of Liberal Arts 


Students in Domestic Science. 
Kindergarten Teachers. 
College of the Bible— 

ing to degree of D. B. 
College of Law—Three-year course, 


fitably. 
Conserbatory of Music. 


For catalog and other information, 


THE PRESIDENT, 
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Grade Teachers. 
Graduate course, requiring three years’ work lead- 


course, leading to degree of LL. B. 

College of Medicine—Four-year course based on four-year-high school 
course and two full years in college, leading to the degree of M..D. 
College of Dentistry—Three-year course. 

course, leading to the degree of D. D. 
Institute of Fine Arts—Special courses, Sas upon such preparation as 
best fits the student to pursue the study of his chosen course most pro- 
The Institute of Fine Arts includes three distinct departments; 
School of Painting and Draiving. 
School of Dramatic Art. 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses, based upon four-year high 
school courses, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph: B., S. B. Inthe 
School of Education, included in this college, are courses for 


Primary Teachers. 
High School Teachers. 


based on four-year high school 


anne d on four-year high school 


address, 


DRAK® UNIVERSITY 
DES AOINES, LOWA 
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WhichOneWillYou! 
Test on Your Farm *« 


for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

—The only Separator whose gearing runs ina “Bath 
of Oil”* like a $5,000 automobile 

—Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 


from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruinin} 
it like others— No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 
gears enclosed—simple but 


—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All 
standard built and absolutely dependable. 






—Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, 

—Easiest to clean ‘and the few parts come out easy and 
can’t get back out of place. 

— Easiest to run—high crank—Jow tank. With no Ligh 
lifting and neo *‘back-breaking"’ cranking. 

—Gets the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down, 

~Skims closest in any climate or season, no matier 
whether your milk is warm or cold. 

—Is as handsome a machine, compact and substantial, 
as you ever saw or could find. Beautiful finish. 


Feature worth $50.00 alone. 


GALLOWAY’ S "Stn mou 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 






















—Let me send you my Big New Sep- 
arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife aad 
the boys and girls can talk it over and then try one of 
my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. 

You'll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 
highest priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators sold by 
anybody today—makers—catalog —dealers—jobbers 
@s anybody else. Write me today. 


























Wm. Gallow: 
WM. GA iowa? ooniPany 
192 Seiewe Waterloo, fa. 









AGENTS $3 a Da 


NEW PATENTED LOCKSTIT 






Sews Shoes, 
Harness, Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain 
Bags, Anything. Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
agents. Big profits. Toshowit meansasale. We want a few 
good, live hustlers in each county. Splendid opportunity to 
make big money. No experience needed. Write quick— 
Low—for terms. Ap:stal willdo. Send no money 
A. MATHEWS, 6071 Wayno Stroct, DAYTON, OHIO 











ELEGANT THIN MODEL Vax, WATCH 


Hunting case, beautifu lly engraved, gold finished throughout, wate 
set fitted with 7 roo A lever a yerm 
long gold plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for 





20 Year Guarantee — 
Let us send it without oxpense to you 0. u oD enpreso charges pas by us, for 
examination st your nearest express office and if you think its bargain and 
equal in appearance to apy $15.00 gold finished watch pay the express agent 
$3 96 and itis yours ention {f you want Ladies,’ Ben's or Boys’ ste. 


M.C. FARBER, C3}, 226 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It takes a pretty smart man to know 
when he has a good thing. 

Take it, now, in the matter of cows. 
Last fall we were a bit short of hay 
and grain and sold off some of the dairy, 
so that we could get through till spring. 
Now we are through, but there are some 
cows even now in the dairy that do not 
seem to us to be doing as well as they 
ought to. It has been tough sledding this 
winter to make ends meet. And somehow 
we blame the cows for it. 

Do we stop to think that it may be 
that we ourselves are the ones that are 
to be blamed? Few of us have the mat- 
ter of care and feeding down to a nicety. 
But one thing we have; and that is, an 
idea that we know a good cow when we 
ee her. We have been brought up that 
way. We have always picked out our 
cows by their looks. If a cow suited us 
in appearance, that was enough. Perhaps 
we felt of her udder, made some in- 
quiries as to the amount of milk she gave, 
but as for the rest, could we not see that 
she was a good cow? 

Now the Babcock test is a closer 
guesser than any man I ever saw; and 
right now is a good time to let this machine 
do some guessing fur us. How good a cow 
have you really got? The season’s work de 
pends on the answer to that simple ques- 
tion. 

It may be we have not the money just 
now that we want to spare for a test- 


- 
In Summer— 


When the body needs 
but little food, that little 
should be appetizing and 
nourishing, 


Then about the best 
and most convenient thing 
one can have handy is a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


This food is fully cook- 
ed—crisp, delicious and 
ready to serve direct from 
the package. 








Post Toasties with fresh 


strawberries and cream 
are hard to beat. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Seld by Grocers. 





ing machine. Perhaps we would not know 
how to run one if we had it; but one 
thing we can do; we can take samples of 
the milk of every cow in the herd that is 
giving milk and have them tested by 
some good reliable man. 
And that will settle the matter thus 
far. Now another thing: More times 
than one the very cow we think is the 
one that is stealing from us is the one 
which would, under different conditions 
put money in our pockets right along. 
That shows the value of good feeding as 
compared with bad. 
I have in mind the case of a man who 
sold a neighbor a cow and cracked her 
up big. She not only gave a good mess 
of milk, so the neighbor said, but it was 
good milk, and he told how much but- 
ter he had made from her the past sea- 
son. The man drove the cow home, pay- 
ing a big price and thinking that he had 
struck a gold mine. It was not long be- 
fore he had a little conversation with the 
neighbor that left them both feeling as if 
they had lost something they used to 
think a great deal of, and so they had. 
“Thought you told me that was a good 
cow I bought of you?’ 
“She is. What's the matter, now?’ 
“She doesn’t give half as much as you 
said she would and there isn’t any 
cream on it, amyhow!” 
There it was, a point blank issue, and 
who was going to settle the matter? The 
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100 YEARS’ 
WORK 


Only One Dollar and Fifteen Cents for Oil and Re. 
pairs. That isthe Record made by the Matchless 


SHARPLES 
Tubular 
Cream Separator 


This hand-driven Tubular did 
work equal to 100 years’ service in 
a five to eight cow dairy. Ask us 
to mail you the illustrated account 
of this great record. 
tures showing how the 








oronto, Can. 


resisted wear. 
Tubulars wear a life- 
A, for- 
America’s old- 
Toure biggest 
separator concern. 
Tubulars have twice 
t=... the skimming 
force of others 
and therefore skim twice 
Repeatedly pay 
for themselves by saving 
creain others lose. Con- 


You will not be satisfied 
until youown a high quality, 
-a-lifetime Tubular. 

The only modern sep- 


Best. Learn aboutitnow. 
Do you want to try the 
best of all separators? 
You can arrange with our agent for such trial with- 
out making any investme nt in advance. Why con- 


sider any “cheap” separator? Itisn’t worth while. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 
Ill, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


Win nnipeg. Can. 





facts as they came out afterward proved |§ 


See the pic- 
this Tubular 


The World's 


Other sepa- 
rators taken 
in exchange 
forTubulars, 
Ask for cata- 
log No. 137 
and free trial. 











that the man who bought the cow had 
not done the fair thing about feeding and 
caring for her. Being deprived of the 
liberal ration she had been in the habit 
of having, she naturally dropped off in 
milk. She lost in flesh, and down went 
the test a little bit. Whose fault was it? 
You know as wel as I do that the cow 
was doing the best she could under the 
circumstances. She was badly handi- 
capped for material to work with. It 
was another case of bricks without 
straw. 

The conclusion? Think for yourself. 
We are soon to let our cows out to grass 
for the season. What shape are they in? 
Have you been feeding them so that they 
will do their level best this coming sea- 
son? If you have been scrimping them, 
so that they are thin in flesh and weak in 
body, it will take them some weeks to 
get up in trim to do business—for you. 
They will do business for themselves dur- 
ing this time, for one of the laws of a 
cow's being is that she shall take the feed 
given her and use it first of all for the 
upbuilding of her own body; then if there 
is anything left, you will. get the benefit. 
While she is doing this, your profits 
will be pretty nearly a negative quantity. 
Instead of putting lots of good milk in 
your pail, your cow is putting flesh on 
her own back and strength into her own 
muscles. You cannot blame her. It is 
nature doing the best she can with what 
she has to work with. 

But now is the time to do a pile of 
hard work. Get every cow up into prime 
condition before the time comes to let 
down the bars into the pasture. It will 
be money in your packet and you may 
think better of some of the cows you have 
had doubts about for a while back.—EZ. 
L. Vincent. 

& “> a 

A cow will give more and richer milk 
if two alternate teats are milked at the 
same time, instead of two at a time on the 
same side of the udder. By this process 
of milking both right and left sides of the 
nervous system are excited at the same 
time and the whole milk secreting system 
is stimulated, resulting in a large and 














Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
( Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. J 





rich flow of milk.—Wm. H. Underwood. 
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DE LAVA 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost every year 
but may be bought on such liberal 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


29 E. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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milked by | 


Cows do not enjoy being 

one whose finger nails are long and 
sharp. ; 

Watch weak places in the fences. 


Makes one feel mean and it is provok- 
ing besides to have cows break into the 
field of a neighbor. 

tubbing a cow’s teats with tallow will 
keep her from milking herself, says an 
old farmer who has tried it. Wipe off 
grease before milking. 


Be good to the cows. These most use- 


ful animals are a safe investment. They 
do not go off into a fence corner and 
die of cholera. 

“John hates the sight of a_ small- 


topped milk pail,” said a farmer's wife. 
True, these pails are not so handy, but 
the milk can be kept cleaner in this way. 

That cow you purchased lately will 
be apt to shrink in her milk for awhile. 


A cow gets homesick when taken to a 
strange place. Pet her and give ner all 
the little treats you can. 

Keep the very good cows and the best 
calves. I know sometimes a gcod cow 
does not have good offspring, but the 
general result in breeding from a num- 
ber of good cows is sure to be in the 


right direction. 


When a cow that is not in the habit 


of kicking puts her foot in the _ pail 
you may be sure there’s a reason. Try 
to find out what is the trouble. Her 
udder may be sore, 

Nothing better than camphorated oil 
for caked udder or inflammation. For 


sores or scratches use vaseline. 

The milk flow should be large to start 
with. A cow that is sick or unthrifty 
at calving time starts with a small flow 
of milk and is handicapped the balance 
of the season. 

It is only an exceptional hired man 
who is interested enough in the cows to 
know when something goes wrong. The 
master’s hand is needed at the helm to 
make dairying pay. 

Be patient and gentle with the heifer 
when she comes in. If she is of your 
own raising and you have always treated 
her kindly she will not be afraid of you. 
And when you sit down with the calf 
by you and the heifer’s nose in her feed 
you ought to have no trouble in milking. 
Having the calf near the first few days 
and talking to the young cow increases 
her confidence. 

_Some cows are like some people, no- 
tional, have to be humored to get them 
to do their best. We have had cows 
that would eat anything given to them. 
Others will not eat certain feeds unless 
starved to it. It surely pays to con- 
sider the special requirements and whims 


of each cow in the herd.—Fannie M. 
Wood. 

eo & & 
Suggestions from a Buttermaker. 
An Indiana creamery  buttermaker 


Sends the following advice to his patrons: 

If we are to have the best grade of 
butter that will sell at the highest price, 
we must have only pure, sweet milk. It 
is for your interest that we make a 
fancy article, and with your co-operation 
this can be accomplished. We beg there- 
fore, to offer the following suggestions: 


First—Thoroughly brush the cow’s 
flank and udder before milking. 
Second—Strain carefully all milk 


through wire and cloth strainers. 
lhird—Don’t allow cans to remain in 
stables. 
. Fourth—Don’t mix night’s and morn- 
Ings milk before cooling. 
Fifth—Keep milk in cold water. 
Sixth—Don’t leave skim milk standing 
In Cans, 
Seventh—Use brush and warm water 
or washing cans, then rinse in scalding 
Water and stand in sun. 
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IHC 


Service Bureau 


The Bureau isa 
clearing house of 
agricultural data. 
It aims to learn 
the best ways of 
doing things on 
the farm, and then 
distribute the in- 
formation, Your 
individual experi- 
ence may help 
others. Send your 


_ SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Quit Doing This 
VERYONE knows that if soil 
ty is not fertilized it will soon 
dition of thousands of farms 
in this country proves this state- 
number could be improved if ma- 
nure were spread judiciously. 
eight tons of manure evenly spreaa 
are as good as twice that number 
to cover an acre. With a manure spreader, eight loads will cover the same 
amount of ground more evenly, but— 
manure spreader. The other half—of equal importance—is in deciding just 
which spreader is best for you to buy. 
spreader that thousands of other progressive farmers are having great 
success with—one of the 
The simple design and unusual strength of all working parts of IH C 
Spreaders account for their long life and light draft. 
simple and direct. ‘There are no unnecessary parts to wear. ‘The beater is 
large in diameter and the teeth are long, square, and chisel pointed. By 
thrown out before it wedges against the bars. By using 
a square tooth, rimming of the bars is overcome. 
are placed close together, so that manure does not sift 
down and interfere with the movement of the rollers, 
times the weight they will ever be called upon to bear. 
The rims are flanged inwardly to prevent cutting and 
Z-shaped lugs give the wheel a practically continuous 
ground-bearing surface and do not jar the machine to 
short turning. ; 
In the I H C line, you have choice of 


Get a GOOD Spreader 
wear out. ‘The barren con- 
ment. A large percentage of this 
Field experiments prove that 
spread in a haphazard way. Hand spreading requires at least twenty loads 
Your problem of soil fertility is only half solved when you decide toget a 
If you investigate thoroughly and decide carefully, you will select a 
I H C Manure Spreaders 
The method of transmitting power from the wheels to the beater is 
using this style of tooth, the manure is thoroughly pulverized and is 
‘The apron is supported by steel rollers and the slats 
The steel wheels have ample strength to carry many 
rutting of meadows and accumulation of trash. 
pieces. There is no reach to prevent 
these three famous styles— 


roblem to _ the e 
IHC Service Bu. | Cloverleaf Corn King 











All are simple, strong, and durable—all are easily and in- 
stantly adjustable to spread light or heavy, as the soil re- 
quires, and all three are made in sizes suitable to any size 
farm. See the IHC local dealer—and get catalogues from 
him, or, write direct. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Chicago (Incorporated) USA 





WRITE FOR : 
CATALOG SEE 
LA 
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PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 
Q “HAY 
THE F. WYATT MANUFACTURING CO. 


TOOLS 
526 N. 6th Street, SALINA, KAN. 


hawk 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL 












SKFREE § eee 10,00 









1911CA ALOG : 
. —_—e PRICE $27.50 
bd Perfect—hammerless— 
| J )Model 24 Six-shot Repeater fer eiinp action= 
a block—all working parts — —— os 
0 seconds with- 
solid steel wall between shell and shooter. Taken down in! 
— pew —gg tty a een imported Nitro-stee! barre! with fall length pe ee 
can black walnut stock—fine finish, Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. No extra charge y 







instantaneous sight—hinged breech 


desired. 





Fighth- -Don’t use wooden milk pails. 
—W. I. Purdue. 








features named, Sent with privilege of enamatnnee. if Send for free 1911 catalog—describing full line of 
pe st guox. doubles.ete. Drop a card now. 
[;ereatina GNION ARMS COMPANY, 618 Auburndale, Toledo, 0., U. 8. A. 
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About Geese. | and see that it is there after being used. 


Best keep goslings out of water until KKeep up your nerve in the hen busi- 
they have a full coat of feathers. Have| ¢88 the same as you would in any other 
dry, warm quarters for them at night business. Do not let a few annoying 
aml keep them confined in the morning} trifles bother or get the uppet hand of 
ungil the grass has dried off. The gos-| YoU. As success marks the conquering 
lings need to be looked after when a| °! these little things. 
heavy shower comes up as they will| _It will pay you to make pets of your 
drown if their backs are allowed to get | birds then they will not be alarmed when 
soaked through. The baby down quickly | YOU 80 Into the coops. At feeding time 
becomes soaked with water which the} '€ 38 well to commence to pet them. Be- 
young gosling cannot shake off. | gin by reaching out and stroking the 
" ‘The old geese do not require any feed-| tamest on the back. When she sees 
ing during the summer, but will live’! that no harm has been done she will al- 
on weeds and grass, if they have plenty low more of the petting and it won't be 
of water. The only time geese need to long until the whole flock is tame.—B. 
be given grain is in winter. | ft. A, _ — 

No expensive yards or houses are re- : ; 
quired for geese. A three-foot wire net- During warm weather greater care is 
ting fence will hold them in a yard and needed in conquering the lice. Dust the 
an open shed will provide sufficient shel- mother hens frequently with fresh lice 
ter. powder, and see that a dusting place is 

The feathers of geese are an important | always handy. F 
source of revenue, and always find a|., Through the summer, when rains are 
ready sale at from 5O' to 75 cents a infrequent, all one needs to do is to spade 
pound. Young geese will be ready to pick | UP fresh earth every few days and mash 
when the feathers are what is called| the clods. The hens and chicks delight 
ripe. This can be ascertained by exam-| ' dust in fresh turned soil. If they 
ination. At the proper time there will, seem backward about trying it, scatter 
be no blood in the ends of the quills| ®@ few seed and cover partially with 
and the feathers will come ont asily.| Small brush. They will take the hint, 
When this stage is reached the birds will for like children they delight in seeking 
begin to drop their feathers over the forbidden ground, 
vards. Pick regularly afterwards, about Change the coops to new ground every 
every six weeks. <A full zrown goose! few days, unless there are floors in the 
should yield about one pour 1 of feathers coops, then sweep out daily. : 
in a season. They should not be plucked Scatter lime around the premises and 
during the winter —Wm. Purduc, Madi-| “se lime and carbolic acid water, wash 
son Co., Ind. in the coops and houses each week or 

> & two. 
. — | Remove nesting to a safe place and 
Poultry eCHENES. | burn, thoroughly clean the boxes or other 

Keep an eye open for lice and mites! nesting places with smoke or lime wash, 
during this hot weather. Take nothing| and refill with clean dry nesting. 
for granted, thinking that your fowls are Where hawks are troublesome, burn 
free and have not been exposed. If you) old leather in or near the chicken run. 
will make an examination at any time| The smoke and smell together are sure 
you will find that your fowls have lice| hawk searers, as several who have tried 
on them. The mites do their work at! it can testify. Save a few old shoes for 
night and are seldom seen on the fowls as| this purpose. 
they crawl back into the cracks where Ilave a separate run for the later 
they hide during the day. You must hatehings, or, if this is impossible, place 
maintain a constant fight if you wish to! their coops as far as possible from the 
be in any way rid of lice and mites. other chicks and have a separate feed 

The aim of the small poultryman)| coop. 
should be to get the most out of his plant Dry feeding is best for all chicks. It 
from every standpoint. It is the small), is essential for the later hatches.—Z. 
things that count and help make the, Clearwaters. 
larger ones. : <a ; 

Watch the market and sell when the Unless poultry can be given free range 
prices are high. This is true in reference don’t allow them an hour or more of 
to broilers. It is better to sell them freedom on nights when you may fee] 
when they weigh only two pounds at like watching them. The result is gen- 
thirty-five cents a pound than it is to eral discontent and a restlessness which 
wait until they weigh three pounds. Sell will effect the egg basket. 
at the best price and it will mean quite]. A basket of weeds pulled and thrown 
a deal more profit. Not only does this into the park will keep hens busy for an 
apply to the selling but to the buying hour and is one of the helps that make 
also. There are also times when grain| Poultry raising profitable. 


The water dishes should be filled early 


can be bought at lower prices than others. | , : : : 
in the morning. Fowls drink as soon as 


Watch your market and fill your bins. . 

Poultrymen are beginning to believe| they leave their roosts and water that 
that it is senile to raise and house has stood over night is never wholesome. 
oultry without large runs Notice the Plenty of coal ashes where the fowls 
eect oultry famece fo every com-| °2® roll and seratch in them will settle 

ye I 7 = the lice question, without the use of 
munity and you will see that the small) oa. or liquid lice exterminaters 
house without the open runway has dem- I Avoid frichte my Pos gece ts 
onstrated its worth and has come to SVSSS TEMCSER Bens, Capecany of 

very warm days. Any excessive exercise 


stay. 


It costs little more to keep thorough- or at best will 


production of eggs.— 


is apt to cause apoplexy, 
prevent a normal 


bred poultry than it does scrubs and you! p 7 Mu 
have the satisfaction of looking at some- oo & 
thing pleasing to the eve. Then the re- If y ben: inl ‘ell 
sults from breeding pure stock is much you have fowl to sell it pays to 
more satisfactory and the cash returns feed generously on corn for at least ten 
are larger. Get in line anmiithave the days before shipping. Often the old hens 
pure bred stock. Don’t be in the rut. will give a surprising iot of eggs while 
Ther hould be a workroom connected being finished off on this corn diet, but, 
ere s ( ef ; KT ce ecte ‘ * . 
ft as they are putting on fat rapidly, the 
with every poultry plant. It should be laying is of short duration. 
fitted up with work bench and all the ee 
tools that would be necessary to keep - | 
from going to town every time anything Money is a good servant but a bad 
happens. Have a place for each tool | master. 








gasoline, distillate, any fuel oil, perfectly—without change 
Cheapest, Safest, Simplest 
POWER 


for barn work, house work, mill work. dairy work, well 
work, spraying, sawing, irrigation electric lights, pumping 
Astonishing success More powergallonfor gallon Hun- 
dred less parts. Patentthrottie gives three engines for the 
priceofone Catalog free—tells how. 
Double duty tank revolutionizes cooling 
systems Force feed lubricator—per- & 
fect oiling. Automobile muffler. 
Ball bearing governor Starts in- 
stantly, No pre-heating No * 
crank Experience unnee- 
essary. Women can oper- 
tate. Vibration elimina- 
ed. Quality high—price 
low. Comes complete 
Always hungry for 
work—and thriveson it, . 


FREE TRIAL 
No obligation till satise ¥ 


fied. 10-year guarantee 
“Engine Facts’ free 
write for tt wow 


Ellis Engine Co., 
47 Mullett St.. DETROIT, MICH 
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Get the roofing that lasts, for 


every building om the farm— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And get the Kant-leak Kleet—the ap- 
proved roof-fastening. Write for de- 
scriptive Genasco book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 


O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 
Get all the Potatoes 


out of the ground 
ir perfect condi- 
tion. Our Two- 
Horse Elevator 
Digger saves 
time in your har- 
vesting. and saves money on your own Crop 
We invite comparison with any others. 


Free Large Illustrated Catalogue 


ticulars, prices, etc., of our full 


Caicago 













iving 
ine of Planters, Sprayers, Diggers, etc., on 
request. Write today. 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
139 Chicago Ave. Hammond, Ind. 








gmE Buy This Wa 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market. Fully guaranteed—still priced 


low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover Mfg. Co., Box 62 ,Avery,Ohio. 
prepenee points— Buffalo, 
N.Y., Detroit,Mich, St.Paul, 
Minn., Marshalltown, Ia,, 
Idaho’ Falls,Id., Portland, 
Ore., Spokane, 
Wash., 
Winnipeg, Man., 
Hamilton, Ont., 


CIDER PRESSES 


aus onieisel. MT. GILEAD HY. 
ULIO PRESS produces more cider 
ay less apples than any other andisa 


BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels cally hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
fr generators, etc. Cata- 
og free. We are manufac- 
turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the world.) 
117 Renceta . Avenue, Mount Gilead. Ohie 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
lightning and stormprost’ "22 years test. Inez 
pensive ornamen Catalog 


Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, 5. a 
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LAY BALL 


“Gee! Bob, where did you get your new Baseoall Outfit?” 

“Oh, I got it from Mr. Meredith.” 

“Meredith?” Who's he? Teil me about him!” 

“Mr. Meredith is the publisher of Successful Farming, the greatest farm 
paper in the world!” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with his giving you that fine Baseball 
Outfit?” 

“Well, just this. | was reading a copy of Successful Farming 
the other day, and noticed Mr. Meredith’s ad. saying that he was 
a good friend of the boys, and believed in boys playing baseball, 
and he said there was no reason why every boy who wanted a 
baseball outfit should not have one.” 

“Does he give em away?” 

“Pretty near, for all 1 had to do, was to take a copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming and show it to a few of my friends and tell 
them that for 50c apiece they could have Successful Farming 
for three years, and before | knew it, I had seven subscribers. 
They gave me the money and I sent it in to Mr. Meredith and just as quick as 
it was possible for them to get my letter and the express COmpany could 
bring it back I had this dandy Baseball Outfit.” 

“How long did it take you to get the subscribers?” 

“Oh, that’s easy, it only took me a part of one afternoon. Gee, its a cinch”. 

“How many pieces are there in your outfit?” 

“The bat and ball, the mask, the catcher’s mit, the fielder’s glove, and my 
cap and belt, that makes seven.” 

“I wish I had an outfit like that.” 

“You can, if you want it. All you have to do is to write Mr, 
Meredith today for a subscription blank and copy of this 
paper, show this to your friends and the rest is dead easy, _ 


“Say, Bob, that’s great! I am going to write Mr. “*™ 


What Bob did 
you can do! 


Any boy that wants one of my splendid base 
ball outfits can have one by just doing as 
Bob, or any one of the hundreds of boys who 
have already gotten their base ball outfits. 
On this page you will find the description of 
each one of the seven articles included in this 
outfit, and it’s up to you to have one of these 
outfits of your own if you want it; it will only 
take you a few minutes. I wouldlike to write 
to every boy who reads this page and tell him 
just how easy it is to get one of my outfits. 
Very soon you will begin to play ball this 
spring, and then you will wish that you had a 
dandy base ball outfit like this. Write me 
today; all you have to do is to fill out the 
coupon below with your name and address, so I 
can tell you just what to do. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Publisher Successful Farming 


Here’s what you get 


Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric jnterior with a 

hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine, selected 
cream color, mule hide cover, double stitched 
with black linen thread, each ball wrapped i 
tissue paper, packed one in a box. Belt— 












inches long. Mask—Semi-electro welded, sil- 
ver luster finish, right size wire with long face, 
padded. Glove—Boy’s special quality special 
tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges b: und 
with red cloth plain sewed, patent web thumb, 
strap and button wrist. Cap— League style, 
flannel, button, brown, well lined. 

THIS OFFER NOT GOOD OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Catchers's Mit. Fielder’s Glove, Cap and Beit. 
my outfit. 


My name is 





My address is 


ePeeOIOIOIII Ir TT tee tt tie 











right now, before I forget it, and before any other kid in the neighborhood beats me to this sweil outfit.” 


Bob sent me this base- 


Made of excellent material, metal clasp, all Ball Coupon. You do the 
sizes. Bat—Selected air dried ash__boy'’s game right now; TODAY! 
size—varnished lightly to harden surface, 31 sennsaneaa 


Mr. E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successf 


Dear Mr. Meredith — Willyou please write me at once 
and tell me allabout how I can earn the Base Ball 
This outfit contains a Base Ball, big size Bat, Mask, 
Write me 
quickly and tell me about it so I can begin at once to get 
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hens I 
with the 
planned 

out of 


with 
experiences 
Invariably I 


long experience 
but two 
habit. 


In my 
never had 
erg eating 
to keep my fowls 
mischief and bad 
developed twice 
every precaution 
tryman of ans 
what bas had 
nicious habit 

There are 
about egy .eating 
ebpumMerate some 
édy is stated. 

Lack of sufficient exercise where fowls 
ure compelled .to idle about and perhaps 
run back and forth over the nests, fin- 
ally break an e eat it and with the 
delicious taste still with them proceed 
io eat the rest of the eggs in the nest 
and devour them as fast as they are laid 
every day. 

Crowded quarters 
fowls in one pen. 

Ilens and pullets 


and thus 

But the habit 
flock in spite of 
taken. No poul- 
experience but 
with. this per- 


busy 
habits. 
in my 
I had 
extended 
to deal 
bring 
well 
my rem- 


many causes that 
aod it may he 
of them before 


to 


vo 
me 


with too many 
in the same pen, 
where the Hens are cross tothe pullets 
and they seek refuge in the nests, break 
an and the mischief commences. 

Fow!s that are fat that they lay 
soft shelled eggs are_easily broken. 

\ sitting hen that remains on the nest 
when other hens are laying in the same 
nest may start the sin, for the combined 
weight of several fowls is apt to break 
an egg and the habit is formed. 

Fowls that are wunderfed and half 
storved pick at anything that looks eat- 
able. break an eee and the deed vis done. 

The lack of oyster shells or grit is a 


rer 
Che 
“so 


that 


suffeient cause, 

The lack of animal food causes the 
fowls to crave for scmething, they know 
not what, until an egg is eaten and the 
appetite is formed. 

One or several hens or may be the 
whole flock will become involved in the 
habit. 

What is the best remedy is the ques- 
tion. I have tried several but this fol- 


lowing always proved to be a sure cure > 
hole in 


Take an egg, puncture a one 
end about the size of a ten cent piece, 
at the other insert a darning needle. 


With the lips pressed against the smaller 


aperature blow out the contents of the 
egg into a cup. Mix the contents thor- 
oughly with pepper, either black or cay- 
enne, into a doughy mass, and with tie 
aid of small funnel or snoon put this 
mixture back into the egg. Seal over 
the aperatures with something that will 
prevent the mixture frem coming out 
and deposit the egg in the hen house, it 
matters little whether it is in the nest 
or in the litter on the floor of. the house. 
The outlaw, or outlaws, will soon find 
it. A few good mouthfuls of the mix 
ture is sufficient to cure this evil habit 
for all time. If it fails, every other 


remedy will fail save the axe remedy and 
this should be apnlied as a last resort,— 
G. Symonds, 


& & > 
Some Poultry Notes. 

At harvest time store away ai few 
sheaves of unthreshed grain, wheat, oats, 
rye or buckwheat, which ever kind you 
have. The fowls will enjoy themselves 
immensely tearing these to pieces dur- 
ing the winter, scratching and hunting 
for the grains all day long. This will 


furnish them both food and exercise. 

On some farms the pcultry have other 
pests to contend with besides lice and 
mites. Some day after you have given 
the lice a round, ro after the rats around 
the place, especially those that harbor 
near the poultry quarters. Two persons 
and a gocd dog can give these rodents a 
merry time of it by a few hours’ work. 


And this work will pay big. Little chicks 
suffer most from the depredations of rats, 
but these rodents also eat eggs and break 
up sitting hens where 


their numbers are 
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insist on keeping the 
laying period over, and 
is removed they may stop lay- 
ing. ‘(hanging the seems to upset 
her habits. Hens, like some people, must 
be humored in some things. 

Some flocks of poultry are easily ex- 
cited or seared by strange persons or ani- 
mals coming among them and may even 
slack up on the egg production for a few 
days after they have received a good 
scare. Fowls that have always been 
treated kindly and never frightened and 


heos 
the 


Some 
nest until is 
if the 


best 
Lest 


to 





} tact 


that are accustomed coming into con- 
with persons daily that you can 
go among them without their showing any 
fear, are the most satisfactory to have 
around. 
After 
taken from 
death trap left standing uncovered near 
the chicks’ quarters, one will most like- 
ly decide not to have it happen again. 
Chicks that have not. been in the 
water too long, yet which are appar- 
ently dead, may often be saved by wrap- 
ping in a cloth and placing in a warm 
place. If the day chilly, however, 
and the chick has become thoroughly 
chilled all the way through it isn’t much 
use to make any efforts in this direction. 
The above applies as well to chicks that 
have been caught out in a soaking rain. 
If anything is placed in the bottom 
of brooders to keep them clean it should 
be old carpet or something similar, but 
never paper. Vaper will beeome soiled, 
perhaps from the drinking vessel, and 
when it' becomes soft the chicks will 
eat some of it. If enough of this 
eaten disastrous results may follow. 
As a part of the ration for very young 


so 


chicks been 


or 


three have 


slop pail 


two or 
the 


Is 


is 





judgement and the 





many 





chicks nothing is better than ralled oats 
soaked in sweet milk. The oats may 
also be fed dry.—Wa. Purdue, Madison 
Co., Ind. 
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It may be fed in a crumby or cottage 
cheese form. This is a good way in 
which to feed it and very good results 
will attend this method. Of course it 
means the scouring of the milk to reach | 
the curdled and cheese state. In warm 
weather there would be little difficulty 
in creating this condition of the milk, 
but in cold weather it would be neces- 
sary to keep it warm until the curdling 
process took place. It may be fed in 
troughs the same as a mash and the 
fowls will devour it very readily. 


For several years I followed this plan 


in feeding milk with excellent results: 
From the time the chicks were hatched 
until they were four or five months old 
their entire diet was composed of a mash 
wet and theroughly mixed with skim- 
milk. This mash constituted their morn- 
ing meal from that on until maturity. 
It was not left off even then but fed to 


the laying pullets. Rapid growth, preper 
development, and = strong constitutions 
that produced gcod meat in the males and 


lots of eggs in the females was the re- 
sult. This was the only animal food 
given them during the winter thouch cf 
course plenty of bugs, worms, and _ in- 
sects were found by them during the 
summer. 

I have known other poultry raisers 


and a good many of farmers who follow 
this plan of feeding milk to poultry. It 
is a good way of disposing of skim-milk 
profitably. No farmer keeping both hens 
and cows need buy beef seraps or other 
animal food for his hens. I have paid 
5 cents for 8-quart cans of skim-milk and 
believe it was the cheapest animal food 
ever bought. 

The whole secret in 
in not feeding too much, 
proper 
plying it to the flock.—A 


feeding mil lies 
and in usin cood 
method in sup- 
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"TWE BALER FOR BUSINESS” 
Not “Talking” Points 
BALES 


But Working Points 
HAY FASTER 


Get the Ann Arbor printed 
matter and you will see that 
Ann Arbor presses are designed 
and built with the idea of great- 
est simplicity and efficiency 
Observe that we give solid facts 
about the big capacity and low 
operating cost—pvints that are 
making hay press operators re- 
place old style machines wiih 
the Ann Arbor. 


“OVER 45 STYLES and SIZES” 
A press for every purpose, and 
for every section of the country 

Strength, Durability, Capa- 
city and Endurance are the 
points that will convince you 
that the Ann Arbor is your best 
buy. 25 years’ success back of 
every press and 4 positive guar- 
antee 

Write for Free Baler’s Book 
and other printed matter. 


ANN ARECR MACHINE CO. 
Box 414Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SAVES TIME, 
MONEY, LABOR 


GOOD MONEY 
EARNER 


GUARANTEED 

















Boost for Successful Farming. 


EVERY FARMER =: == « 


scale to protect 

himself against the dealer who shortweighs 

him and the stock which puts more in its 
belly than onto its ribs. 

who believes in fair 


ANY FARMER = ‘tives 12 tt 


from me at dealers’ prices because the 
cowardly trust-controlled dealer says that I 
can't s¢]i you it | sell him, and your money 
fs as good as his and your credit better. My 
price, my approval plan and all information 
is free. Tell me the scale and I will make 
you an offer. No dealers wanted. 


“Jones, He Pays the Freight,” 
21 Ney St., Binghamton, N. -_ 














Cheap as Wood. 








Wemanufacture Lawnend Farm Fence. Selldir 
shipping to users only. atm tg rers’ prices. ; 
agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write orit today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Make $30 pcr 
Week Sure. This is the 
Awl that sews a lock stitch like a machine. 
Best thing ever made for repairing Harness, Ghose, eto. 
A dozen —— soatares. ed d isimmense. Sales 
bmn e rites **Reo'd Awl today sold Sin 

> min Perrine eaye® ‘Sold 90n way home with sam- 
ple."’ Lowest price, biggest profit, greatest value, quick 
sales. Drop everthing write for sample and instructions. 


ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 256 DAYTON, 0O. 


LAWN FENCE 


NEW DESIGNS 
Speciallow prices. Catalog 
free. Mason Fence y 

‘Seoom BOX oF iBee, BOX 992 Leesburg, O. 

GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN | 
wanted in every county of Ia. [ll]. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sel! Stark 


Trees and commercial orchards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 


trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. . Com- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
raise your own honey. Send today 
for large FREE illustrated yo 
Foundation with Free advice to beginners. Forty 
Years Experience. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, linois. 
profits of bee keeping are fully 
6 months 
trial subscription 25 cents. Write for book on Bees 
Ta free catalog—both free 


territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana, Mo. 
No. D. of Bee supplies and ERE 
BEES HOW TO MAKBTHEM PAY. 
EA.1.R COMPANY, Boz 42, medina, Obie 




















BEES It pays to keep Bees right and 
samples of Bee veiling and os 
The ee wey the work and the 
covered in “Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
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House.—By 
Farmer’s Wife, 70 pages, price 60 cents. 
A practical book written by a woman 


The Healthful Farm 


who moved into an old fashioned farm 
house, planned, studied and finally re- 
modeled it, making a convenicii, sanitary 
home of it. Chapters on the kitchen, 
shed, cellar, ventilation, the dining room, 
the living room, bedrooms, hall, stair- 
ways and bathroom; also a word about 
the consolidated school. 

Farm Dairying.—Laura Rose, Demon- 
strator and Lecturer, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. Here’s a book on farm 
dairying that is different. It gets closer 
to the farm than many such books. Near- 
ly 300 pages devoted to every phase of 
dairying, even to the treatment of com- 
mon diseases of cows. While it is a Ca- 
nadian book, it is thorough, as Canadians 
are in farm science. But dairying is 


very much the same everywhere, so the 





As | 


Subsoil by Blasting. 


Opening 
I note an interesting communication 


in your May issue from Mr. H. J. Van 
Alstine. of Pocahontas Co., Ia., in which 


Mr. Van Alstine makes some very in- 
teresting and timely suggestions in re- 
gard to blasting subsoil. 


I have had some experience in mining 


and also in subsoil blasting, and agree 
with Mr. Van Alstine that excepting un- 
der unusual conditions, the easiest way 
io make the hole in the ground is by 
driving down a pointed bar with a sledge 
or maul. I have, however, met with 
conditions where the subsoil was hard 


und thick, and there found the auger the 
more satisfactory. 

I note Mr. Van Alstine states that the 
“burley” should be made of a piece of 
drill steel 1-4 inch thick. I understand 
that this was a typographical error and 
that Mr. Van Alstine means 1 1-4 inch 
thick, as this would be the proper size 
if the cartridge of dynamite were 3-4 
inch in diameter by 10 inches long, as 
stuted. I would explain, however, that 
today the standard dynamite cartridge 
and the size that is used practically al- 
together in subsoil blasting, is 1 1-4 inch 
in diameter and & inches long. ‘This be- 
ing the case it would be necessary to have 
the pointed bar 11-2 inches or 132-4 
inches in diameter. 

| think Mr. Van Alstine’s suggestion 
that the upper part of the bar be made 
<yuare or hexagonal. so that the driven 
har can be loosened by turning it with a 
wrench, is a very good one. I have also 
found it an advantage to use a bar made 
of steel about 1 inch in diameter and 
have this thickened or swelled to 13-4 
inches or about 6 or 8 inches above the 
point. When this is done it is easier to 
work the bar loose and also easier to 
pull it out, as we have not the friction 
of the earth on the ent're leneth of the 
bar to contend with. It is also a good 
plan to have the upper end of the bar 
drilled and a large ring put in, so that a 
woéden lever can be run through this 
ring 'to start the bar when it is to be 
pulled out. 

1 most take exeeption to Mr. Van Al- 
stine’s statement that a handful of tamn- 
ing on top of the charge of dynamite is 








as efficient as a whole load, and th. 





book is all right for your library. Get 
it. It’s worth the price $1.25. 

“Farm Friends and Farm Foes,” 
Clarence M. Weed, D. Se. The chapter 
headings are: “Friends and Foes 
Among the Weeds,” “Friends and Foes 
Among the Insects.” “Friends and Foes 
Among the Fungi,” “Friends and Foes 
Among the Birds,” “Friends and Foes 
Among the Mammals.” Mr. Weed has 
treated his subject exhaustively and pre- 
sented an invaluable fund of knowledge 
that every industrious farmer should ac- 
quire. We recommend this book. Price 
90 cents. 

“Fundamentals of Agriculture,” edited 
by James Edward Halligan. 
contains a valuable fund of information 
of a technical 
most every phase of agriculture. A splen- 
did book of reference to refer to if you 


by 


are perplexed regarding the most prac- | 


tical course to pursue. Nearly every 
subject is illustrated with photographs. 
About twenty distinguished experts and 


authorities have collaborated with the 
editor to produce this book, It is well 


worth the price, $1.20. 





nitroglycerine expends its force downward 
first. Nitroglycerin and all its compounds 
and all other explosives expend their 
force equally in all directions, provided 
the resistance is equal on all sides. Oth- 
erwise they will expend the principal 
part of their force along the line of least 
resistance. It is easy to understand this 
when we realize that an explosion merely 
means the sudden changing of a small 
volume of solid material into a_ very 
large volume of highly heated gas. 

Dynamite and nitroglycerin compounds 
are often disposed to work downward 
more than in any other direction. because 
their action is so sudden that when ex- 
ploded in the open air the air pressure 
above results in a considerable effect of 
the explosives on anything beneath 
them. <A slab of stone may be easily 
broken by exploding a small charge of 
dynamite on its surface without any 
covering over the dynamite whatever, but 
if this slab were laid on its edge and the 
dynamite held against it in the same po- 
sition as if would have been when the 
slab was lying flat. it would break the 
stone exactly the same way when deto- 
nated. It would also break the stone in 
the same way were the stone set up on 
four posts supporting it at the corners 
and the dynamite held up against the 
bottom of it. This being the case it is 
advisable when biasting subsoil to fill 
the hole above the charge of dynamite 
entirely to the surface of the ground with 
closely packed clay. This is particularly 
desirable in subsoil blasting. because in 
that work the object to shatter as 
large an area as possible of the subsoil 
and not to mix the subsoil with the 
surface soil or to blow the subsoil out 
on the surface of the ground. In other 
words, what we want to do when blasting 
subsoil is to have the explosives “spread” 
just as much as possible in the subsoil, 
and to do this you must tamp it down 
thoroughly in order to prevent a portion 
at least of the force blowing out to the 
surface along the line of least resistance 
and being wasted.—Wéillard Young. 

Note: If you want to understand the 
different fine points in subsoil blasting, 
let us know We can help vou loth 
Mr. Van Alstine and Mr. Young will 
they caun.— Lditor. 
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Let a Harley-Davidson 
Increase Your Profits 


Mr. Farmer you've spent good money 
for machinery and tools for years ip 
order that you might save time and 
money, you've improved the means of 
doing nearly everything on the farm but 
one (you're still guing to town in the 
same sloW way your father, yvur grand- 


futher and your great grandfather 
went.) You're still taking hours to do 
what a “Harley-Davidson” will do in 
minutes. Why? Just bevause you never 
stopped to figure. A“ Harley-Davidson” 
motorcycle will do the road work of 
three horses, doesn’t eat its head off 
when iale, will work 24 hours a day if 
you wish and 


Costs But 1-10 of a Cent per Mile to Operate 


We've been making ‘“‘Harley-David- 
sons”’ now for nine years- Making them 
just as good as time and money could, 
That we've made them pretty is 
proven by the fact that machines we 
made nine years ago, (although they 
have run thousands and thousands of 
miles) are still giving satisfaction 
every day. ‘ 

The “Harley-Davidson” holds the 
official World's Economy record. It has 
won the only Diamond Medal and 1000 
5 score for super- excellent performance 
ever awarded a motorcycle. That itis 
the “best buy” at any price is proven by 
the fact that the discriminatiug .™eri- 
ean public have purchased more single 
cylinder Harley-Davidsons than of any 
other model of any other make, In fact 
neurly one-third of all the motorcycles 
sold in America are Harley-Davidsons. 


We own and operate the largest, ex- 
clusive motorcycle factory in the world, 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
790 L. St., - Milwaukee, Wis. 








Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


You'd never use a scoop shovel or basket 
again if you knew how easily, quickly and 
cheaply the Meadows Portable agon 
Dump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. Will unload the piguest load 
in 5 minutes. The horses do all the work— 


wagon raises and lowers itself automatic- 
ally—elevator sets at any angle, elevates 


any height, distributes grain where 


you want it. 
The Steel Elevator 


Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. No 
wood to swell, shrink or crack. Chains always 
same tension. Price really LOW. Write for catalog, 


Meadows Mig.Co. 
Dept. N, 








NOTICE: Two new wonders. Just out. Peters’ Invisible Ink 
* and Secret Weng Alphabet sent oy mail. price 1@c. 

A bargain to anyone § Secret Alphabet se | «separate, 
Offer is no fake Get it and you wont egret it 

te Invisible Ink Co.. F. O. Peters, Manager end 
Seoretery. (68 Stuyvesant Ave,, Brooklyn, MH. Y. 
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July Garden Notes. 
A strong suds made with good white 
soap is a good spraying emulsion in it- 
self and does not stain the foliage. 
A small fountain adds to the beauty 
of a garden. is a drinking place for birds, 
and is not expensive. 
Go over the lawn carefully and fill in 
any holes that may have been overlooked. 
Thin out the apples, pears, peaches, 
ete., two-thirds or one-alf, the fruit will 
be better flavored and better size. Never 
molest until ripe. 
Work wood ashes or sheep manure in- 
to the ground around sickly plants, be- 
ing careful not to pile it against the 
stalk. 
Cut back the blackberry and raspberry 
canes and they will make more compact 





growth. Never prune while sap is in 
vines. All pruning should be done in 
March.—Z. H, Stratton. 
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Growing Squashes With Milk. 

In a recent issue of Successful Farming 
a subscriber seeks information in regard 
to growing large squashes with milk. 

Several vears ago I knew a German 
gardener in the suburbs of Denver who, 
every year, raised a few enormous 
squashes. He planted selected seeds in 
fertile soil, and after the squashes began 
to set he cut off all except the best de- 
veloped one on the plant selected. Then 
he cut an opening in a thick part of the 
vine and occasionally put into it several 
tablespoons of buttermilk. 

The plants were irrigated before they 
showed any suffering from lack of mois- 
ture. Pumpkins were also treated in the 
same way.—John F. Hensi, Jefferson 


Co., Colo. 
eo? 


Saving Newly Set Trees. 

During severe droughts trees that have 
been set but a year or two will need 
watering. In order to do it properly the 
soil should be loosened near the tree as 
deep as possible without interfering with 
the roots. Place a large tub near the 
tree with a smal]! hole in the bottom. 
Fill the tub with water, which will run 
oat slowly and wet the roots of the 
tree more thoroughly than it will if 
poured around the tree.—J. H. Andre. 


> 2 
Melon Hint. 


In the garden of a neighbor who is 
most successful as a gardener, I saw lit- 
the piles of sand among the melon vines. 
On each pile lay a melon, like a mammoth 
golf ball on its teeing ground. He ex- 
plained that the sand keeps the under 
side of the melon from decaying, as it 
might on the damp ground; the sand 
also draws the sun, making the melons 


ripen quickly—F. H. S. 
o 3 & 


Some Poisonous Plants. 
During the.summer the mail brought 
us from two different localities the yellow 
cone flower with the statement that it 
was poisonous. Mr. J. E. C. of Lacygne, 
Kansas, sent a specimen to Successful 
Farming stating that it was injurious te 
cattle. About the same time I received 
a specimen from a ccrrespondent in Ma- 
haeka county, Towa, stating that the 

weed was injurious to live stock. 


pe plant is commonly cultivated 
under the name of Golden Glow. It is 
indeed a handsome ornamental plant. 


Little seems to be written concerning the 
pois nons nature of this plant althouch 
several related species, among them the 
sneeze weed, Helenium autumnale, and 
the bitter weed of the Gulf states, H. 
tenuifolium are known to Be injurious. 
‘ese plants are bitter, acrid and pungent 





and the powdered part of the plant causes 
sneezing. Sheep rapidly succumb to the 
effects of the poison of sneeze weed; they 
avoid it in most cases but in scme cases 
they develop a taste for it. The milk is 
flavored by consuming these weeds. 

] have no doubt but that’ the plant 
in question is more or less injurious to 
live stock and the symptoms described 
for these sneeze weeds wculd undoubtedly 
be the same, that is, difficult breathing, 
staggering and extremely sensitiveness to 
tcuch, Death is preceded by spasms 
and convulsions. As a remedy melted 
lard has been given with good success. 

I have also received from J. R. A. of 
Irvington, Iowa, a specimen of snow-on- 
the-mountain which is cultivated as an 
crnamental plant. This annual plant 
grows from 2 to 4 feet high, has its upper 
leaves margined with white and the stem 
exudes a copious milky juice. It is na- 
tive of western Iowa and the plains and 
from Montana to Mexico and spreading 
eastward to Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 
The milky juice is a powerful irritant 
and jocally where this plant grews large 
quantities of honey are made from it. 
This honey is more or less irritating, pro- 
ducing vomiting and purging. The milky 
juice when coming in contact with the 
vkin causes inflammation; the blisters re- 
sembling those produced from the poision- 
ing of poison ivy. The milky juice was 
formerly used by stock rangers of Texas 
to brand cattle.—Prof. L. H. Pammel, 
lowa State College. 


o¢ ? ¢ 
The Landlord Problem Again. 


I am thoroughly in accord with your 
editorial in June issue, “The Landlord 
Problem”. I regret so little attention 
is given this great question by the press 
-and public educators, until its serious 
consequences are felt, in some locality. 
When the question becomes acute we 
raise our voices, feebly, in support of the 
idea of intensive cultivation of a limited 
acreage by a resident owner. which is 
acknowledged the world over as the most 
prosperous, staple, and desirable condi- 
tion known. It occurs to me the at- 
tention of these very rich men who are 
seeking to distribute their colossal ac- 
cumulations in some public enterprise 
carrying their names in perpetuity might 
be directed to the fact, that this great, 
broad, neglected field of enabling people 
to establish homes on farms offers oppor- 
tunity to reach a more needful class 
than does the establishment and endow- 
ment of higher educational institutions. 
I appreciate the hich class equipment for 
good citizenship, of educated men: but 
we must have the children of patriotic. 
home owning, home loving people, pupils 
in our common schools, to have students 
for universities and patrons for our 
libraries. 

In so far as the remaining agricul- 
tural public lands are concerned they 
must be handled under irrigation or 
under special methods of cultivation to 
conserve the sparse rainfall of the part 
of the country where unappropriated 
lands may be had, making development 
more difficult and expensive than when 
Nebraska, Kansas. and the Dakotas were 
settled. I am firmly of the opinion the 
time has cove for an amendment of 
the homestead law that will incorporate 
the “Grubstake” idea. This wouid per- 
mit two qualified persons to jointly se- 
cure a homestead, one to comply with the 
law as to residence and cultivation, the 
other to furnish financial aid and re- 
eelve patent to a portion of the land. 
This would enable many now in the ten- 
antry class to secure homes, and in order 
to retain desirable tenants the larze 
land owner would be required to make 
equitable long time contracts or sell his 
land in parcels on favorable terms.—D. 








WASHING 
MADE EASY 


and Done Better and Cheaper 





Entirely + / Exclusive and 
New Patenteu 
Principle. Features of 
Has No Superiority 


Equal 


Roanoke Power 
Washer and Wringer 


Washer does all the work, washing and wrincing 
by same power, at same time. Clothes cleaned 
perfectly in a few minutes. No lifting, rubbing or 
twisting. Handles clothes more gently than by 
hand. Does heaviest blankets or daintiest lace 
easily and safely. 

Only practical, efficient washer with mov- 
able power wringer which slides along wash- 
stand and wrings either from wash tub or rinse 
tub. Runs backward orforward. No cogs, chains 
or sprockets to get caught in. Most perfect 
washing machine ever made. Does every- 
thing but think. Use any power, gas engine or 
electric motor. Big wash costs 2 to 3. Fully 
warranted. Money back guarantee. 

Low price—in reach of all— quickly pays for itself. 

Write today for Free Illustrated Booklet 
with prices—and 14 Day Free Trial Offer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Dept 47 Roanoke, iid 
Water Works 37% 


Country Homes 

Sold Direct at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices 

Also Full Line of 


PLUMBING GOODS 
‘Pumps, Windmills, Etc. 


Send for our Valuable Book. 
IT IS FREE. 


Mo. W.&S.Supply Co. 


901 S. 6th St,, St. Joseph, Mo. 

































jes its own 6100; specially equipped 


bullding. Good Positions 
jawaitour graduates. Thorough courses 
in Shorthand,Typewriting, Bookkeeping 
Actua! Business Practice, Penmanship and 
Mathematics. Write for our beautiful illus- 
trated catalog and year book free. 















Free! SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
AND THAT OF FIVE OF YOUR 
FR ENDS in DIFFERENT TOWNS and RECEIVE 


BOOK Wy PROCESS 


OF CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


MRS. W. T. PRICE 0,38 5,5, 
TYPEWRITERS wiv: 


VISIBLE he ap dy otherwise. M7 
derwoods, . Smiths, etc., etc. to 

Stirs, Prices, “Shipped AMVWHitRm tor 
FREE TRIAL or eens 


TO APPLY ON 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 94. 


TYPEWRITLK EMPOKLUM, Ch.cugo, IL 


LearnTelegraphy 


A practical school with railroad 
wires. Owned and operated by 
A.,T.& S. F. Ry. EARN FROM 
$50 to $165 PER MONTH. Write 
for catalogue, 

SANTA FE TZLEGRAPH SCHOOL 
604 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


LEARN TO orisewein'wnoai i $10 to $ 
AUCTIONEER Sesccrs corm" Succone AD 
ful graduates in nearly every state. Largest schoo! of 
its kind in the world. FREE catalog. 



























Clem Deaver. 








W. B. CARPENTER, PRES,, MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
President of Dunlap State Bank. TRENTON, uO 
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Wooden vs. Modern Steel Gates. 
The steel gate is taking the place of 
old-fashioned wooden (farm gate. 


the 


The wooden gate has: little to its 
opedit. It is usually unwieldly, un- 
jzhtly and altogether unsatisfactory, It 
ie i as the steel gate, it is 


s as expensive 
more troublesome to operate and does not 
ast, In fact, the wooden farm gate 
when used is cone of the most persistent 
quisanees of farm life. One never kncews 
vhep it is going to sag. It is liable to 
oul! from its hinges at any moment. 
Stock cap easily break it down. 


Every man who as a ‘boy lived on 
the farm remembers the trouble he had 
He’ recalls’ how it 


vith wooden gates. j 
«as his job in winter to go out and dig 
way the snow that the gate might 
wing open. It was his job té-get out 
of the wagon and by back breaking and 
temper taising effort drag onen the gate. 
ile thinks now that the boy who has 
int to handle the convenient steel gate 
sill never know the real worries of life 
on the farm. 

A satisfactory farm gate should pos- 
exe streneth and durability, be easy to 
handle and obtainable at a _teasonable 
price. The modern steel gate is the enly 
one that can have all these qualities. 

For strength and durability it is most 
desirable that the frame of the gate be 
made of high carbon tubular steel and 
the mesh of heavily galvanized steel wire. 
These materials do not rust and wear 
away when exposed to the weather. They 
are made to last. When properly com- 
bined they make a gate that will stand 
the wear and tear of farm usage. The 
frame should be braced by malleable iren 
fittings to give rigidity, strength and re- 
be ob- 


sisting power. Advantage may ) 

tained by use of closely woven fabric. 
To this let there be added fittings of 
malleable iron and wreaght steel and a 
strong gate is the result. At the same 
time the gate to be most successful must 


« attached to wooden posts placed firm- 
v in the ground or steel posts set in 
concrete. This gives a gate without sag. 
A primary virtue in a farm -gate is 
ase of handling. No matter how 
strong and durable it may be it is not 
satisfactory unless it can be handled 
vithout much effort. Te do this the 
mate must swing squarely and securely 
from the posts. And it should swing 
ither way, thus eliminating all danger 
f frightening horses by having the gate 
wing toward them when they are wait- 
og to be driven through. Some farm 
mtes are made with these ¢haracteris- 
By proper selection one is able 
'o purchase a gate that is strong and 
durable, vet which may be swung either 
vay by means of a slight push or pull. 
Gates are now on the market that 
may be raised or lowered on their 
hinges at will. These gates are ad- 
mntageous for several reasons. They 
may be raised to clear the snowdrifts in 
inter or to allow the small stock to 
nn through and at the same time keep 
ack the larger stack. 

The statement is sometimes made that 
the modern steel farm gate is expensive. 
This is not the case. It is not as ex- 
vusive in the long run as the flimsy 
rooden gate. It lasts longer, it gives 
‘etter satisfaction. it saves time and 
‘thor, it does net require constant re 
iting, The steel farm gate is the 
heapest. The man who has used it will 
& the first to attest to this statement. 
While the main points that should be 
‘sidered in purchasing a steel gate 
tave been set forth. it is well to men- 
"an a number of others that are valua- 
ble to know. A gate may as well possess 
‘auty as not. In fact, the gates that 
tve the best qualities are usually well 
fnished, for good workmanship is never 
“tisfied without having added to it an 
tttractive finish. An attractive gate 
vill add distinctiveness and value to your 
Moperty. 
ln buying a gate be sure to specify 
hat it be equipped complete with hinges, 
fateh, and everything necessary to hang 
® posts. In short. see that it comes 
© you ready for use.—Joseph Slomer. 
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MY factory experts have 
great mass of Gasoline 


before you decide to buy anywhere else. 


running. 


antee for $119.50. 


you our printed salesman. Our catalogue 
illustrates our complete line of Galloway 
Engines. The sizes run from | 3-4-H.P., our 
Boss of the Farm, up to our 15-H.P. Engine. 
We manufacture them for stationary 





= 


engines, for truck engines, and for all other 
purposes. They are all guaranteed and 
I promise to save you money in pro- 
portion on all of them according to the 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. 

Just send a postal card now and say 
—"“Galloway, send along your engine 
book and personal price proposition.” 
I'll do it by return mail. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
195 Galloway Station 





Why Pay $105.50 Moreg 
Than My Price For a 
o-l.p. Gasoline Engine? | 


athered together a 
ngine facts. 
going to put these facts up to you and let you 
see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my proposition on just the Engine you want 


When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline 
Engines, for 1911, we first got many of the well known 
engines of a similar character and my experts went all the way 
through them, testing every part, every piece of material, every 
practical working feature so we would be sure our engines would 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 

Then another set of my experts figured the cost ‘of mate- 
rials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. 

The 5-H.P. Engine that our experts consider next to ours 
in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that our engine is easier to handle, 
easier to put on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother 


My account experts found that we could sell this engine, at a 
fair profit direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar- 


This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over the price 
they would pay for the otherengine. And I give you a better engine to boot. 


Galloway Engines *39%° 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half miflion dollars 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down in black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 
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Binders for Successsful Farming 60 cents. Keep all your files complete 
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ade by us. 
Dollar Gearanty Bond, which insures every Edwards 
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Edwards Interlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles 


Write today for our Big Free Catalog No. 156, which 
‘Edwards Interlocking ‘*Reo 

teel Shingles and other meta! roofing and materials 

It tells you all about the Ten Thousand 


Reo” Steel Shingle Roof against destruction by 
for all time. . 
fdwards **Reo” Steel Shingles are made of high- 


grade Bessemer Stee! in sheets 5 to 12 feet long and 
24 inches wide. 
all ready to put on ’ 
self. Only hammer afd nails requi 


Either painted or galvanized steel and 
You can easily put them on your- 


We have a Special Cash Money-Making Propo- 


sition for the man who writes for it, in each commu- 
nity. If any of your buildings need roofing, you are 


Send dimensions of your buildings and we will quote 


you cost of an Edwards Roof—freight prepaid. 


Write for offer—NOW. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 706-756 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Lergest Manufacturers of Steel 


Reeting Meterial in the World (60) 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earr from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expe.ses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experience need- 
ed to get one of them. We assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical 
Experience as a Salesman and earn 8 good sal- 
ary while you are learning. Write today for full 
particulars, list of good tions we now have 
open and mon: from bundreds of men 
recently placed in good positions, 

Address Nearest Office, Dept. 145 
National Salesmen’s Training 


| Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New | 














t a Bicycle? 
Gun or watch without one cent of expense? 
To introduce our scythe and knife sharpener 
into 100,000 homes we are maki an unusual 
offer. Toone person in each locality. .Thisis 
the biggest offer of the year. Send 25 cents 


t once for sample. ‘ 
U. Ss. MFG. «+ TROY, OHIO, DEPT. W. 


pArmies FISH BITE 


BAIT makes 
Marvel Autematic Hooks land them time. 
fish. Weoffera box 


7 catch 
af introducethem. Write 
a ye 


1 BRING BUYERS, AND SELLERS TOGETHER 
Cash sales mer , — 
sell. or exc’ a or J 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1996 . 


f you want te Luy. 
» Feather Bede 
Bam he 7 peg hme not 3 













me '° 
Bldg. , Chitage, Ti. 
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L SPOT) A 
FARMERS 
NOTE BOOK 


Hurrab for the Fourth of July! Is 
there another holiday quite as joyful as 
our national birthday? 

I wonder how many fingers, and eyes, 
and even lives it will take to properly 
celebrate this year. We must learn to 
have our pleasure with less danger. 

A farmers’ picnic is the best way I 
know for spending the day. If you be- 
lieve in the big town celebration, just 
watch next time you have a chance the 
tired mothers and children wandering 
around in the hot, dusty streets. Are 
they happy? 

Last summer I went to a neighborhood 
picnic out in a farm grove where there 
was shade and grass and the _ jolliest 
crowd one could find. 

That was a happy day from start to 
finish. Of course we got tired. You 
can’t play ball and run races without, 
but there was a chance for those to rest 
who wanted to. 

No doctor was needed for no one was 
hurt; no marshal was needed for no one 
was bad. 

It is celebrations like that, where the 
neighborhood eat and play together like 
a great family of boys and girls, that 
make a better. country and a better peo- 
ple. 

I wish some one would tell us now how 
to cure hay in the rain. Almost any- 
body can tell how when the sun shines. 

The trouble is that even the govern- 
ment weather man cannot always tell 
just when it will rain. 

If there is a job on the farm I like it 
is running the binder. It is fun to 
watch the machine with almost living 
movements tie the bundles. 

Each year I learn more about how to 
do it. Just driving the horses around 
the field is not running a_ binder. 

It took me a little while to learn to 
adjust the reel close to the top of the 
grain but far enough forward so as not 
to leave the grain until it was cut off. 

A binder runs much easier if it can be 
run about level. It should be tilted only 
when necessary to reach the grain. 

With a little watching one can keep 
the binder tying in the middle of the bun- 
dies even if the grain is uneven in height. 
It is hard to shock grain if the band is 
too near either the head or butt of the 
bundle. 

One of the greatest savers of horses 
on the farm is the binder tongue truck. 
It takes away all the neck weight that 
caused those awful sore necks in harvest 
time. It steadies the binder, too. 

Shocking grain without capping it is 
n wasteful way of saving time. Too 
much of the grain is left exposed to the 
weather and birds. A big flat bundle. 
well spread and firmly pressed down on 
the shock, will shed almost any amount of 
water. 

Those who like to thresh out of the 
shock, may. I prefer stack threshing. 
It means less help and that is much eas- 
ier for the women folks when it comes to 
feeding the crowd. 

The grain is exposed to weather less 
time. . It can be stacked before it is dry 
enough to thresh and it is out of the way 
early*so that the late summer and early 
fall ean be used in weed killing and other 
work. 

The reason more farmers do not stack 
is that so few know how toestack so 
that they feel sure it is going.,f6° keep. 

We farmers, as @ rule, are. not careful 
enough about teaching, the handiwork of 
our trade to* thet boys. - Don’t you re- 
member what ‘a: time you had to learn 
the things that prictice has made casiest 





for you now? A man has really helped 
the world on a little if he has taught a 
boy a single thing that will make him a 
better workman. 

I'll never forget the neighbor who 
taught me how to stack grain when I 
was only a boy. He saw the trouble I 
was having in trying to stack and stopped 
and explained how to do it. Then he 
took my fork and showed me. 

That took some of his time, and he 
was a busy man, too. Many would have 
passed by and merely laughed at a boy’s 
mistakes. It was a kindness, though, 
that I have never forgotten. 

If our congressmen would stop trying 
to soothe our feelings with the soothing 
syrup of flattery and give us what we 
are crying for they would be much more 
appreciated. We did not elect them simp- 
ly to have them throw time-wilted bou- 
quets at the American farmers. . We 
want our share in legislative matters. 

It ought to make any American proud 
to read about’ our “big~ ditch.” .-The 
Panama Cana! is the first great. work 
of its kind ever done in the tropics with: 
out slave labor. ie 

When I read of the wonders worked 
there in the canal zone in making the 


country sanitary I wonder if we can’t do ‘ough tillage, ease and speed in manipule 


‘tion, and uniformly good results, th 
-wheel tool is bound to hold first 
—Bessie LL. Putnam. 


a little at home to improve sanitary -conr 
ditions. 

Just now the flies are too thick for 
health or comfort. If the horse manure 
was kept hauled out it would lessen their 
numbers. Sometime we will make war, 
war, war on them until the. flies: are 
finished. ; 

Hot, dry July weather is when alfalfa 
makes its great showing as a hog pasture. 
Nothing is better. Last May when it 
was so dry that the blue grass: hardly 
started our alfalfa was growing’ faster 
than the hogs could eat it. It grows jast 
that way all summer. 

To make a good pasture enough ought 
to be sown so that a crop of hay can“beé 
cut besides the pasture. This makes 
fresh feel after each cutting. Two- al 
falfa patches would make the ideal kind 
of a pasture. but the pigs will be satis: 
fied if they can get even one. 

If a stubble field is to be fitted for. al: 
falfa, one should begin as soon as possi- 
ble after cutting the grain. By discing 
and plowing in July probably enough 
moisture will be on hand by the middle 
of August to start, the seed. ook 

How about..vou Iowa farmers saving a 
sample of sheaf oats or wheat to enter at 
the Lowa Corn Growers’ Contest in Des 
Moines next winter? 

The entrance requirements call’ for a 
bushel of the threshed grain and a ysix- 
inch bundle of the oats in the straw. 
The oats are to be pulled'up and the, roots 
left attached. ' 

Some excellent prizes are offered and 
some of us will win them. It is going .to 
be some one who saves his sample. of 
grain now before cutting. Will it be you? 

Sunshine is.necessary to good. ‘healthy 
stock, but like all good things, there can 
be an over supply. It is poor manage- 
ment to fence stock into a pasture with- 
out. shade. Where there are no trees a 
shed of some kind will make a fair sub- 
stitute. « 

For young calves and colts a darkened 
place where they can escane the .myriads 
of flies is about as necessary as shelter 
in winter. : 

The torture from flies so checks the 
growth of young colts that it pays. to 
keep them shut away from the flies days 
and turned out to pasture from sun set 
until morning.—QGco. W. Godfrey. 
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’*-Heat rises. i 
‘attempt to cool your ‘rooms in sv le 
Away with shades and’ curtains that P 


The Wheel Hoe. 
the many improved imp} 


of the farm few mean more to the 
than the wheel hoe. As a labor al 
is more than is claimed for it. 
ing the vegetables planted in rows 
may walk along with it, doing the 

in this march more thoroughly than hogy 
of back-aching work would accomplish 


By hay. 


With the various adjustmeny 


weeds are cut out close to the p 
the earth is hilled up about them if @& 
sired, and the soil is rendered fine 


dust mulch which is far mop 
in resisting summer drought 


than repeated waterings. 

Any woman can use the weed cutting 
attachment more easily than the old fagh. 
ioned hoe and at the same time cove 
several times the amount of ground with. 
in- the same time. 
the morning hours over a hot stove hgh. 
ing, the hour spent in the fresh air of 
the garden assures an appetizing dinner 
on the best of vegetables which are mor 
wholesome as well as cheaper than pastry, 

Some will assert that they can cult. 
vate the garden by horse power. 
the best method where the wheel hoe j 
not at hand, but the latter method ig, 
long stride ahead of this labor saver, 
First, the wheel hoe is always at hand 


Instead of spe 


This is 


work for minutes or hours, gg 
If you have only a short tim 
in the garden, not long enough 


to pay to harness a horse, the hand tal 


It works ‘very close to the 


,Tows,°and there is no danger that. 
single misstep, which even the st 

horse’ will sometimes, give, may crus 
“gsome’ delicate plant. °;"It requites. tes 
. Space sin working, thus. enabling one! t 
| get” nearly twice as- great a crop from 


amount of ground. For thor 
Place. 
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‘Marketing Fruits and Vegetables. 
Many farmers allow. dollars of 

ble profits to slip through their hands ty 

‘peglecting to properly prepare a 


market. Fruit and vege 


for.a near-by market need not be picked 
uptil almost ripe, but for a long-distance 


they must be harvested earlier. 


A’ great many growers make the mis 
také-of allowing their fruit and vegeta- 
ibles*to become too ripe before gathering, 
and as a result the products that look 
go attractive when starting, reach ther 
‘destination in an overripe condition. For 
:this reason we must’,carefully consider 
the distance to market before we harvest 
eur products. . 

-'All'tender fruit and vegetables intended 
for salé in a fresh’ condition should be 


handled. Bruised fruits and 


vegetibles soon decay and affect other 
speciméns ‘next to them ‘in the package 
This. destroys the appearance of therpre 
.ducts and ruins the value accordingly. 
The. mdst important operation in pre 
paring fruits and vegetables for ma 
is the grading. 
-a* great’ amount of grading. ) 
is the chief requirement to be vonside 
in‘ grading produce for market. Products 
‘should ‘be packed, so that they will & 
uniform ‘in appearance, quality and: cor 


Careful cultivation saves 
Uniformity 


There is seldom a ‘time when nicgl 
packed and honestly graded fruits. and 
“vegetables will not. bring a good price: # 
is the poorly packed, undeveloped, uf 
jevenly. ripened products that are a drug 
on the market. 
has in mind the general, appearance 
the. whole package rather than a fe? 
choice specimens on top. 
grading the better the price.—L. J. 
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Hee Send Coupon. Today For These Two Books Free 
=|"WHY WALL STREET RULES 
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: Buy Stock Now While There 

. is an Opportunity for You to 

ta Make Big Profits. 

toa I believe I can show you the best 

igs electric investment opportunity that 

. ever came to your notice. I have back- 

* t ed up my belief by a $100,000 invest- 
ment myself, and I don’t want you to 
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gay ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘“‘No”’ until you give me a 
chance to tell you about this opportunity. 
! mms If you have got some money that you 

/ want tc place where it should bring you 
big returns, or if you want to 
invest a little each month out of 


PATG H £5 re oss your income—I want tc give you 
ELECTRIG, LSS ESA 
RAILWAY ROCHESTER 


40 MILES IN OPERATION 


THESE TWO BOOKS MAILED FREE 
They Also Tell All About The People’s Railroad 

I want you to send for my Book of Electric Railroad Facts and Why Wall Street Rules With the People’s Money. When you get these books you 
will know cll the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Kailroad and then I want you to make your decision. 

I want to give you every opportunity to invéstigate, and it doesn’t make any difference whether you ever invest a dollar or ever write to me again 
or not—if I can’t show you that I am right then I don’t want you to join me in what I consider a fine investment opportunity. 

‘The Dan Patch Electric Railroad is being built from Minneapolis to Rochester and back from Lakeville to St. Paul, 130 miles. 
this Read is now in actual operation and we are now opening up the Northfield and Owatonna Division. 

Ihave made money for others who invested with me'and I belisve that I can make money for you. At any rate, it costs you nothing to investj- 
gate and then act on your own judgment. 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad is Controlled and Operated by the “People” 
WRITE FOR 2 BOOKS AND OUR LATEST STOCK OFFER 
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Investigate for Yourself this Opportunity for Big Profits 

re. : 
cet 
8 “| HAVE FINANCED SUCCESSFULLY OTHER ENTERPRISES ON | INVESTIGATE MY BUSINESS STANDING OR THE DAN PATCH ELECTRIC 
M4 : tus SAME PLAN AS IS SHOWN IN THIS’ LETTER. RAILROAD AT OUR BANKS OR DUNN OR BRADSTREETS COMMER- 
ts Rte wt aces a rok tmball-Storer Co., Mitineapolis, Minn., Dee. 2th, 1910, CIAL AGENCIES. 
he Doar Sir:—L bave now beena stockholder in 3 your Sugar Feed Piant for the I had gufficient cen@donse in this Electric Railroad Investment opportun. 
n° AE ars, and I t: .ought that you might like to know what I think of thein- § ity to inves: 100,000 of my Own money on exactly the same offer as made to 

vestr . Tosay that you-have done wongors with this Company is putting the general public. I showed my faith in the strongest way a man can, If you 

*f it ve. otly, as you have built an entirely, new concern jn an entirely new want to find out about me personally you can write to any bank in the North- 
ly ‘ pee fr what you have been in before an: dpi By idendon from the start. west or you cap find out from any reputable commercial agency. You can ajso 
was. cently offe ed 635.00 a share for. my- ipon Stock which you gavo me verify any statement I make you in regard to the condition of the Dan Patch 
od ,} tree. In other words, I could have. gotten , k: one third: of my >riginal in- Eléctric Railroad for they have or can get complete information. 
it Vestment and still held the Preferred Stock on hic I am-drawing 8 per cent. All 1 ask of you is to give this opportunity careful investigation and then be 
However if I were to part with the’stock. it:would not be with Common, as | guided by your own business judgment. 
D- |potally one that stuck will some day in the flture be as valuable rs the 
MY mentee tne Seaben. and every miocestin vote itdinens, Temain, f° MAIL ME THIS COUPON TODAY AND President Dan 
e - Yours yery truly, 1. Kimball. { WILL SEND YOU THESE TWO oe ae Electrie ea 
ro nneapo' 
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about this investment opportunity 
ation of 5,000 small fyvesters has made it to 
(erate this line without the help of Wall Street. 


MW. SAVAGE, Pride, Winnsepls, Minn. 





know whether I'll invest any money 
or not, but would like to have xs — 
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Keeping Cool, 
‘The temperature of the body 
in & great degree upon the temperament 
of the mind. Temperature and tempera 
ment both begin the same, and are the 
same for two syllables, and then = a 
change, and yet they are about the same 
the temper of the person is really the 


depends 


person. 
Keeping cool does not necessarily mean 
to keep one’s temper, yet one hardly can 
keep comfortably cool und let the temper 
run. To keep physically cool, one must 
cultivate serenity. The woman who frets 
nbout her work, who frets she 
must work, because she has 
must cater to their needs, 
who will feel the summer heat the most. 
The woman who takes life serenely 
(and I do not mean lazily), ix the one 
who is most comfortable and who makes 
those around her so. One does not need 
wealth be comfortable, probably the 
happiest people in the world are those 
who have a scant competence. Who 
have to think and plan and stretch the 
income to its full limits to make the ends 
meet. 
Jane's 
Molly and 
Jane——and 
ix a soul 
of that sort, 
utilizing old 


becuuse 
a family aud 
is the woman 


to 


down to 
over for 
There 
work 


clothes are handed 

Mother's are made 

look as well new. 
satisfaction in doing a 
in fixing things over and 
things in lien of new and 
thus saving a few cents for recreation, 
or for some needed thing in the 
or about the grounds 

The housewife can do much towards 
keeping the home-folks cool and comfort- 
wble in summer. She can leave the win- 
dows wide through the of the 
night and the early morning hours; she 
ean draw the shades and shut out the 
extreme heat of midday. This costs noth- 
ing. 

If the family will rise early the house- 
hold work can all be done in the cool of 
the morning hours. It is*really delightful 
and picnicky to get up early while the 
bloom is on the morning and the birds 
are making such concerts as are never 
heard at any other time in the twenty 


a ihe. 
Colle 


iis 


house 


open cool 





four hours. Earth looks like a different 
place at five o’elock in the morning, it 
jooks like a paradise, with its diamond- 
ing of dew and its tlowers fresh from 
their long night's beauty sleep. 

If one must cook, a great deal can be 
done between tive and eight o'clock, Sut 
the woman who has a fireless cooker need 
have no fear of hot dinners. She can 
put her dinner couk in the morning 
and serve it piping ‘hot at noon and with 
no additional beat from range or stove. 
The breakfast can be put into the cook- 
eral night, and lo, in the morning there 
is the rice like popcorn, so big and white 
and popped out are its kernels. No 
method ever devised has forth such 
cereal cooking as has this simple device 
of the present day. Even meats and beans 
and all of things can be cooked 
without fire. save for a few minutes boil- 
ing at the first. 

by getting a cooker with several com- 
partments one could easily do all the boil- 
ing and steaming therein. Of course the 
food put in boiling hot. And _ the 
box is arranged so that the high tempera- 
ture is held. 

Aside from the above the woman can 
do much towards keeping cool. The busy 
woman thinks far less of the heat than 
the idle one does, Try it once and see. 
Lounge around slipshod in Mother Ilub- 
bard and you will feel quite as bad as 
you look, but try again and instead of 
lounging, take a bath, dress yourself com- 
fortably, take up some interesting work, 
and spend the afternoon working pleas- 
antly and cheerfully. -You will find that 
the occupied mind is the best reducer of 
temperature._-Iose Neelye-Miller, 
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For the Fourth of July. 

A simple and effective table decoration 
for the Fourth of July is a large potato 
stuck as full as it can hold of small 
flags, and suspended from the ceiling 
over the center of the table. <A flag at 
each plate for a boutonniere helps to 
carry out the patriotic scheme.—Hclen 
M. Richardson, 
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Extension work for women is a com- 
paratively new thing. In Kansas it is 
carried on more e&tensively than in any 
other state. There are four main branch- 
es of the work: The Woman's Auxil- 
iary of the Farmers’ Institute, Mov- 
able Schools, Girls’ Home Economics 
clubs, and Correspondence Courses. 

Institute work for women began when 
the Domestic Science department was 
under the leadershin of Mrs. Kedzie. She, 
or some member of her teaching force, 
went to the regular Farmers’ Institutes 
and talked on home subjects. Sometimes 
the audiences were made up entirely of 
men, or perhaps there were fifty men and 
four women. In other places the women 
were more interested and came to these 
meetings in larger numbers. 

tn 1905 the Extension Department was 
organized and the number of visits made 
in the interests of women were increased. 


At the regular meetings household talks 





are given on the subjects of bread, sani- 
tation, home furnishings and every-day 
cookery. Sometimes whole trips are 
given over to demonstrations. For these, 
special equipment must be taken along. 
The need was felt for separate women’s 
meetings and where there has been suf- 
ficient interest, there have been organized 
the regular Womens’ Auxiliaries. These 
meet at the same time as the Farmers’ 
Institutes, but in a separate room. Any 
woman over fourteen may belong to one 
of these auxiliaries. Some prominent 
woman is made vice-president of the in- 
stitute and president “Of the auxiliary. 
Domestic science subjects are discussed 
and often there are very excellent papers 
given by local women. 

These auxiliaries have charge of the 
girl’s contests. Exhibits of girls’ work 
are made at the time of the institute 
meetings and inel-de all kinds of sew- 
ing, bread, canned fruits, jellies, jams, 


| vegetables and meats. Results 
shown these contests to be of value, 
are broadening, and making the 
more efficient and independent. 

Any town in Kansas of two 
population, by applying, can haye 
ple sent from the college to conduet fy 
one week, what is known as the 
school. A class must be pledged of ny 
less than twenty-four or more than 
Each person must pay to the local ep. 
mittee a fee of one dollar for the 
penses of the teachers and the supplig 
Ap empty store building or room is found 
and equipment, such aS stoves and sew. 
ing machines are brought from 
Lists of laboratory supplies, which will 
be needed, are sent to the commitip 
and with these the week’s lessons are eg. 
ducted. The. plan usually followed ; 
to havea cooking class in the morning, 
sewing in the afternoon and at fog 
o'clock to have a general conference meg. 
ing. Kvery one is invited to this ggq 
subjects of common interest are consid. 
ered, 

In towns where domestic science jg 
not ulready taught in the high sehogl 
the schools are visited and an efforn \ 
made to interest the pupils in the ‘Home 
EKeonomics clubs, which are all the time 
being formed. A time is set for a meet 
ing while the workers are still in tow, 
and a club organized, if there are any 
interested. The clubs may be of ay 
size from one to fifty. The largest ey 
now existing has fifty-one members, Som 
interested woman becomes the leader api 
| lesson sheets are sent out to each member 
every week. These consist of reei 
and directions for working. The cw 
meets once a week reporting on the num 
ber of times the recipes have ‘been triad 
at home, the number of successes and 
| failures, and the leader answers 
| questions, She received bulletins from 
| the college to help in the week's work, 
but if any questions arise that sh 
|cannot answer they are sent in ‘to the 
Extension department at the college and 
janswered by them. Any number of girls 
| between the ages of ten and fifteen or 
fifteen and twenty, by meeting the fd- 
lowing requirements may have the a¢ 
vantages of these: lessons. - 1. The or 
ganization must havea regular time and 
place of meeting. . 2. ¢The club mist be 
in charge of some responsible person. 
%. The club must send to the Exten- 
sion department of the Kansas Staté 
Agricultural college, a weekly report of 
all work done, 4. The club must notify 
said department if ‘for any reason-tle 
work is dropped. Ff 

Any person above the age of. foutteet 
years may undertake the work of the 
correspondence courses, for which a fe 
of one dollar is charged. The courses 
are divided into sixteen assignments and 
for each assignment a lesson blank of 
from ten to forty questions is sent ® 
each student. These are to be care 
studied, and, with the help of the 
letins sent free by the college, filled out 
The blanks are then returned to 
college, read, criticised and mailed 
to the student with suggestions and 
ditional references if necessary. 

For the women who may be ay 
leave home, perhaps only for a 
time, there are two courses planned # 
the college: a six months’ short course 
and a week's work following Christmas 
The latter takes place while the regula 
Farmers’ Institute is meeting. During 
the week spent at the college, lessons am 
taken in cooking and sewing and lecture 
are given on topics of interest to all we 
men. 

The six months’ short course take 
place during the regular school year. 
enter this a girl must have finished 
elementary school education. She 8 
given instructions in beginning and ad- 
vanced cookery. therapeutics, home nur 
ing, sewing and color and design. 

This extension work is teaching the 
women of Kansas that what was former 
ly drudgery may become a_ pleasure 
There is a difference between housekeey, 
ing and homemaking and the learning 
this distinction will dignify the labor, 
woman in the home, making bappi@ 
bomes and a better state. 
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= lake a Trip! 


You owe it to yourself and to your family 
te take a trip. You will return with 
an added interest in life after having 
seen something interesting to think and 
talk about, 


Why Not Visit Niagara Falls? 


Nowhere in ail the world is there a grander or more 
inspiring sight than this most remarkable contribu- 

tion to nature’s wonders. Fromevery civilized coun- 

try on the globe men and women have journeyed to 
view this grand cataract, and to look upon the won- ! 
ders of the upper rapids and lower gorge, Younever 
in all your life heard a man or a woman express re- 

gret or disappointment because of a visit to Niagara 

Falls. The 


New York Central Lines 


have on sale special low round-trip tickets over the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, with all conveniences in service and no change of | 
cars between Chicago and Niagara Falls. 

























If you prefer you can take part of this trip by boat, going from 
Detroit to Buffalo in one of the great lake steamers. This trip | 
is most delightful. 







You can arrange to stop off a few days at Detroit either going 
or coming. The round trip from Chicago, including a trip through 
Canada, or by boat with stop-over at Detroit, is only $19.00. 









Also low round trip fares to New York,Boston 
and to all Eastern Summer Resorts 


Ask your local ticket agent to give you the round-trip fare from your sta 
tion or if you prefer write me and | will send 
you a booklet illustrated with views and descrip- 
tions and complete information about the cost 
of the trip. 







W. B. Jereme, General Western Passenger Agent 
Room 500 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 










~ Let Me Pay The Postage 
on My Big Free Book to You 


Though it costs me 2icts for every one of these books, yet I'l! send you one free because | =e 
‘ou to know about my Celebrated Split Hickor., Buggies—made-to-order—sold direct from m 
ry to you at home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed two years. Over 140,000 Split 
Hickory Vehicles now in use giving splendid satisfaction. 
ru Save You $25.00 and up on this Split Hickory Special B 
ig saving on over I other styles and full foe of Harness. My 1911 Book gives Sepeription 
and prices on over 126 styles of Split Hickory Vehicles—tells how they are made—and why 
they are best to ~ Re to more Vehicles to ghoose from than you could see in 10 big , 
store rooms. oa send you this b , k tree! Will you write today! Address me personally 
The O tio Castiegs Co., Station 202 , Columbus, O. Es 

















4 Split Hickory 
2 Vehicles Sold 
Direct from 
Factory to 
Home. 


a ie ee wo, Years 
ISDS 


BUY THE LOWEST cos T ENGINE Siok a 


dachine tt operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery with ak mit 
Py? ne waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because 
iaarers Teatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than oer other engine, occupies less s ah 
less cum me with Jess vibration, therefore adapting it for either ryt portable or traction use. IT IS THE POWER CONTRACT 
ms “3 ENGINE, No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE A MISTARE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMA n 
or to §% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 29 H: P. two cylinder. 3 to So H. P. four cylinder. State your requirements and get our advise, 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 434 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S. A. This is our soth year. 
































Management of the Hired Girl. If the mistress considers the house- | Th same in doing the washing or num- 
There are many families; ‘both in city}; work degrading, the girl will likewise] erous other tasks. By doing it in her 
‘od country life, where household du-| regard it as mere drudgery and perform|own way she may do more and do it 
‘ies require the help of a domestic. The|it accordingly. The mistress should be | better than if required to learn a dif- 
waMagement of servants is «v serious|able to show the girl by her way of do-| ferent way. And it gives her encourage 
‘~blem to the ms ajority of honsekeep-| ing, that it is not degrading but elevat-| ment to know that you respect her way, 
%. The principal cause is ‘that’ nearly}|ing and ennobling, when rightly per-| Do not keep her too closely at work, 


il girls who go out to service do so| formed. She should also try to establish | allow her some time each day for her- 
Tom necessity. They do not go with the|a bond of sympathy and friendship be-| self. Treat her in a friendly manner and 
‘Utention of making this their life’s vo-| tween the girl and herself. Allow her to| give her to understand that she shall not 
“ation, such service is usually a make-|do some things in her own way, and if|be looked upon as an inferior because of 
tto earn money until something more| they prove satisfactory let her continue | her work. Never find fault, but show her 
‘avorable is offered them. They do not|in that way. There are many different}a better way. Give all the privileges 
* the interest which they would were| ways of making good bread; why not| possible which do not interfere with her 
¥ Tequired to have a training as when| let her make it in her own way if it is| work, and are within the proner bounds. 
‘aming some other profession or trade | as good as when made from your recipe. | Mrs. J. P. Burk, lranklin Co., Kana, 
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HOME CANNING PLANTS 
WITH FACTORIES. 

As to the quality of the product, 
there is not the slightest doubt that care- 
fully packed home canned goods are far 
thead of the factory packed, both in 
quality and cleanliness. 

Some of the reasons why,we are shown 
in the following: I have seen at the 
close of a day's canning 500 bushel of 
iumatoes in crates piled up outside the 


COMPARISON OF 


factory. This is a common sight in the 
iumato canning region. Most of these 
tomatoes have been picked the day be- 
fore, and stood in the fields in crates 


over night, and hauled that day for sev- 
eral miles, perhaps over hot and dusty 
roads. Usually they were more or less 
bruised and crushed until the juice was 
dripping through the crates and yet they 
went over, some not being canned until 
afternoon of the following day. 

In factories situated out in the coun- 
try, where no sanitary laws must be 
obeyed, as would be the case if in town, 
the refuse peelings and waste of all sorts 
is dumped out on the ground near until 
it covers the ground knee deep for per- 
haps an acre, the smell of this rotting 
stuff being almost unbearable. 

Over against these two pictures, con- 
trast the small canning plant on the farm 
onerated by the farmer's family, some- 
times assisted by neighbors. The canner 
is in the orchard or, if tomatoes along- 
side the patch, and the tomatoes are 
picked fresh and ripe and carried in 
baskets or placed in crates, and drawn in 
on @ sled as fast as packed, no stale or 
bruised ones being used. The peelings 
and waste is taken to hog or poultry 
lots or drawn out and scattered on the 
fields. No smell but that of ripe fruit 
or tomatoes. No wonder the home can- 
ned goods have a market of their own. 

Use attractive labels. I have on mine 
the words, “Packed on the farm where 
erown, and every can guaranteed,” and 
I make it good, too. 

SELECTING A CANNER, 

There are several types on the mar- 
ket. Some of them are little better than 
a galvanized wash boiler, and while per- 
haps they will do fairly good work if 
you are careful, yet they boil too slow- 
lv and are cooled off everytime a fresh 
lot of cans are put in. Others are of 
a similar design, but they have more or 
less effective arrangements for heating 
quickly. Both sorts, described, are made 
both with portable furnace in some in- 
stances; and in others it is necessary 
to construct a furnace of brick or stone, 
while. some are intended to sit on a 
range or stove. Others again, have tight 
fitting lids and use both water and 
steam to process, while still others are 
steam tight. with safety valve and use 
steam at a pressure of 10 or 15 pounds, 
which gives a more intense heat. As 
stated before, while the ordinary canner 
is perhaps more convenient and all right 
for fruits and tomatoes, yet for other 
vegetables, esvecially corn, and for meats, 
the pressure system is best, if not al- 
most absolutely necessary. The capacity 
of the different canners range all the way 
from 8 to 10 cans to 12 dozen, or even 
more at each loading, and the prices are 
from $5 up to $200, so that most any 
purse or purpose may be suited. 

BUYING SUPPLIES. 

Some canners have complete outfits 
ready to begin work, others have only 
the machine and instructions so it is 
necessary to fit out with capping steel 


plenty of clean rags, a basin of water, 


soap and towels and plenty of fresh 
water. A kitchen brush for washing 
off the tops of cans and a small paint 
brush to apply flux, are also necessities. 
Work benches or tables and trays hold- 


canning, some prefer to sit at tubs or 
large stone jars to peel and pack. 

The No.'2 or pint, and No. 3, or 
quart cans are mostly in use, other 
sizes are Nos. 1 and 21-2, 5, 8 and 10. 
The larger ones (called gallons). are 


etc. The regular size opening is the 
21-16 or peach hole. For very fancy, 
the extra large or pineapple hole 21-6 
is sometimes used. In size the capping 
steels must corresnond with openings* in 
the cans. The No. 2 cans usually cost 
$13 to $15 per thousand, and the Now 
3, $16 to $18 per thousand in small’ lots, 
f. o. b. Baltimore, freight additional. 

in carload lots, $1.00 ‘per thousand 
less largest hole 50 cents per thousand 
extra, 11-2 inch hole 50 cents less; 
plain caps are free at nrices, solder hem- 
med caps $1.10 to $1.50 per. thousand 
extra. They have solder on edges of 
lids sufficient to cap, and are cheapest 
and most convenient. 

If cans are-shipped in crates holding 
500 cans, they cost extra,.60 cents each 
for No. 2 or 70 cents for No. 3 size. If 
you mean to ship the pack, unless you 
can get shipping cases cheap at - home, 
purchase the cans in cases holding 24 
cans each and save cost of crates. .These 
cases cost 8 or 10 cents for No. 2 and 
10 to 13 cents for No. 3 size. 

Two pounds of tipping solder (cost- 
ing 20 cents per lb.), is needed for each 
2,000 cans, flux, triple strength, 20 cents 
ner quart, 60 cents per gallon. 

There is little literature on the sub- 
ject, outside the catalogs and books of 
instructions, but Farmers’ bulletin No. 
426, Canning Peaches on the Farm, covers 
it very well. There is a future for the 
home canning business, and the man who 
starts and stays with it, as public sen- 
timent is in favor of this goods and the 
pure food laws are in his favor. 





Salads. 
PROF. LOUISE: A. LAURANCE, OMAHA, NEB, 


Today salads are made. in an end- 
less number of ways and are composed 
of eggs, many kinds of meats, fish, : fruit 
and almost all kinds of vegetables. cooked 
or raw. These are served singly or ‘in 
combinations with a dressing containing 
salt, pepper, oil, vinegar and often flav- 
ored with. sweet herbs,-and garlic -or 
onion. 


other production of the culinary art; not 
every salad is suitable to serve upon. any 
occasion, orto any class of condition of 
menu. 
good dinner is a crisp salad well dressed 
served with a bit of cheese and bread and 
butter or a toasted cracker. ' 
There are three: good qualifications for 
a salad; it is healthful, attractive and 
it may be economical. It is healthful 


because it adds to the diet fresh green 
uneooked vegetables, such as lettuce. wa- 





tipping. coppers, gasoline furnaces for 
heating same (chareoal pots are no 
good), sealding basket, buckets, knives. 
ewpty can solder, flux, ete. Also 


tercress, chicory, cucumbers, ete. 


ing 10 to 12 cans each are’ convenient, | 
but not absolutely necessary. For home 


used for hotels for pie peaches, apples,, 


A salad has this superiority. over every | - 


The happiest closing to a real|* 


- This Jar 
Soives 
I Greren@-vatariac 
Problem 
forever = 


Madam, Your 

Fruit Canning 

‘Trials are over 
at Last 


When you sweat over 
a hot stove—carefully, 
carefully stirring that 
fruit or vegetable you 
- Want your folks to en- 
joy next winter— you 
‘ really ought to put it 
into jars that you can 
_ absolutely depend on. 


Here is the jar you 
+ CAN depend on. = 


Air CAN’T get into this jar 
for the top clamps down like 
a vise at a slight finger touch. 


It opens just as easily. 


Takes fruit and vegetables 
thru its large, smooth 
mouth. Nevercut fruit again. 
That robs it of much flavor. - 
‘Store it wholein' the E-Z° 
al Jar. 
is jar is made of better 
glass than most jars. Glass 
that is hard to crack. Think 
of this before you spend 
another cent on buying jars. 
All the goo qualities of all 
fruit jars are in this-jar. It 
. Kasn’t got a single fault. 
Insist upon getting it. 
. Remember the name “Atlas 
_ E-Z Seal.” 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. i 
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ks for 
Interesting -_— tree. 


PATENTS S220: 


BEELER 4 ROBB, 65-70 WeGill Bldg. WASHINGTON, . © 
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Read the advertising pages. 
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contain a great deal of water and a rela- 
tively large amount of mineral matter. It 
ig upon these two factors that their main 
food value depends for the amount of 
the other nutrients are comparatively 
|. The effect of cooking these green 
vegetables is to still further reduce their 
low stock of nutrients by destroy- 
ing part of the protein or tissue building 
constituents, an also dissolving out a 
iarge per cent of the mineral salts, 

Therefore uncooked vegetables are more 
highly nutritious because they contain 
larger amounts of these factors which in 
the fresh vegetables are refreshing, ap- 

ing and stimulating. 

In using vegetables left from a previous 
geal, the butter or sauce, may be washed 
off by placing them in a colander and 

ring boiling water over them. How 
satisfactory it is to be able to combine 
those few spoonsful of peas, beets, pota- 
toes, and what not, left from two or 
three dinners into a pyramid of pretty 
colors; by means of a little originality 
and invention, one can produce many a 
salad not found in cook books, but de- 
lectable to all. 

If you cannot have both salad and des- 
sert every day, have the salad, at least 
two or three times a week. 

Standing at the head of salad vegeta- 
bles is Romaine lettuce, and the ordi- 
nary, delicate head lettuce, endive, chic- 
ory, sorrel, celery and watercress, to- 
matoes and cucumbers. In the early 
spring, the young tender dandelion leaves 
mixed with lettuce makes a delightful 
dinner salad. 

These vegetables served separately, or 
in combination in salads help to stimulate 
a flagging appetite, and when dressed 
with oi!, furnish considerable nutriment. 
The garlic and vinegar used in the dress- 
ing aid in the digestion and assimilation 
of the other foods. Watercress - being 
rich in sulphurated oil, is often served 
without additional oil. Cheese and eggs 
combine well with this watercress, and 
such a salad with a sandwich of brown 
bread and butter, and a cup of hot cof- 
fee, form an ideal luncheon for a picnic; 
caulifower, string beans, shelled beans 
and peas are also good for dinner salads 
in the summer and cabbage and celery 
in the winter. 

Lettuce is used as a bed for any salad, 
and may be used alone with a French 
dressing. Cabbage lettuce was in use 
long ago and was called by the Greek 
philosopher Galem, “the philosopher’s or 

man’s herb.” Like all uncooked 
vegetables, lettuce must be served fresh 
and crisp and the more quickly grown 
the better. When dressed for the table, 
each leaf should glisten with oil, yet no 
——— quantity should fall to the 


When several vegetables are served, in 
the same salad, ‘they should be marinated 
separately and arranged for serving just 
before being sent to the table. ~ By 
tarinating, we mean adding salt, pepper, 
ol and vinegar-to a salad ingredient: or 
mixture and then letting it stand until 
well seasoned. 

Ah old Spanish proverb says that four 
~ are necessary to mix a good 

d—a counsellor for salt; a miser’ for 
tr; a--spendthrift for oil andi‘a 
madcap to stir-it up. ; 

Four things are essential in good salad 
making, the materials to be used -must 
be cold, the vegetables crisp, the ingred- 
eats of the dressing properly propor- 
timed and blended so that it will be 
wither too oily nor too acid, and the 
whole well mixed. 

vegetables should be first put into 
water and thoroughly washed and 
tllowed to stand in ice and water until 
are crisp; then drain and spread on 

& towel, and put in a cold place until 
ready for use. Tomatoes, cabbage and 
cucumbers may be laid directly on the 
ee, Vegetables which must firet’ .be 
cooked should be washed and peeled” if 
Recessary, then cut into cubes, lozenges, 
balls, ete. . Place them over the fire. in 
ng water, and after three or four 
utes drain, rinse in cold water and 


~ment Department, Room 809 Dwight Bidg., Kansas (ity, Mo. 





Send No Money 


Let us put this piano in your 
parlor—not a dollar to pay us. 


I ET US send you our big, free, actual photograph, color-illustra- 
ted, handsome book, and offers to trust you absolutely with 
any celebrated and artistic Reed yp tpg te | 

as you want, even three years or more, are satisfied after 30 

Days’ Free Trial. r 

Not a cent to pay down—not a dollar for any of our beautiful styles 

you select from the book we want to send you on 


R Direct from factory to you 


Betablished 1842. Given Highest Award now saves you $128 to $222 
at World’s Columbian Exposition 1893 NO phe ted ng $ 28 to $222 


We've sold through dealers, jobbers and agents=for over68 years"—- TO PAY. NO COLLECTORS 
but now we have cut out their big profits and are giving the savings Take our trial offer and after a full year’s enjoy- 
to aur customers. We have made our direct-to-you wholesale fact- ment send our Reed & Sons Piano or Self Playing 
ory prices so low that you can have a celebrated Reed 4 Sons Piano, Piano back and we'll pay the freight if not ex- 
for lifelong service, at a price as low as the price of many “‘cheap’* actly asrepresented. That’sthe fairest offer ever 
made pianos—and get the highest artistic quality. Our 25-year made. It means 365 Days’ Approval Test, besides 
guarantes bond goes with every Reed & Sons instrament. Hundreds 30 Days’ Free Trial and 3 years’ time to pay if 
Save Sas quneeatiane of exteemans Grom ons gianee, Socan youon satisfied, 
Sa Also Self-Playing Pianos 
Reed & Sons Self-Playing Pianos now sold on 


Take Your Own Time—On Trying and 

Seachem «the most econom! basis. Thousands who 
Paying We Pay Freight Both Ways “never knew a note” are now enjoying our 
Take 30 Days’ Free Trial in your home with your family and Self-Players. Get our special proposition and 
friends to (on cM pe pee? hand lusive prices, all in handsomest color.ifustrated 
design and finish—easy action and splendid satisfaction. When catalogue sent Free. 


absolutely satisfied you can pay by the week, month, 3 months 
ortwicea year. We don’t care how. .Suit yourowntime. We j G B re) fe) K 
want you to be happy with one of our pianos or self-playing 
sot FREE 
You 


pianos—prove it at our risk—right now. Write a Postal To- 
day—For Uur Big Book. 

Dept. 21, Cor. Jackson Boul. and 
abash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO., 
Capita: and Resources $1,750,000.00—Largest Factory to Home Mfgrs. in the World. 



























It’s Fun to go Fishing 


when you are prepared fully to 
catch fish and do catch them. 
If you want to besure and make 
a big catch then don’t fail to 
have plenty of good strong 
tackle. Here is your opportun- 
ity to get this whole outfit—27 
pleces—count ’em, for just a few 
minutes of yourtime. If you will 
answer me now, you will be 
surprised at how quickly you 
hear from me and then you will 
be surprised again to find out 
how very easy it is to earn this two gut hooks; one 
entire outfit under my plan. But “« fish stringer; one fluted 
the Big Surprise willcome when trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one 
you get your outfit. It-will be hook, float sink line complete; twelve Kirby 
better than.you expected. assorted sizes; one 84 foot extra strong 

Write meat once. Seeaddress throw line; two other special lines for pole or 


One bass fly; one trout fly 











be'ow. hand use; one strong neatly finished, highly 
—_ 2 polished 
| braeo 
Yours & Write reel. 
’ f 
| ei Me 
Favor Today 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. Successful Farming 
‘ Des Moines, lowa 


MEN WANTED! PATENT tc ncces cence 


SOUND MEN—21 to 40 years old wanted at once for Eleetrie Inventions. ADVICE FREE. send sketch. 
Rallway Motormen and Conductor in every state. Wages | FARNHAM & SUES, Attys., 608 F. St., Washington, 0.C. 


$60 to $100 a Month. Experience U P AT E N TS for FREE SEARCH, 








y. For 
employment, no strike. Write immediately for Applica- 
tion Blank. No colored men hired. Address Manager Employ- 
. and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 


Watson E. Coleman, ?atent Lawyer, Waskingten, 0. C. 


PATENT build fortunes. Our free 


book tells how on pages 
ay. 
D. SWIFT & CO., 321 Tth St., WASHINGTON, OB. CG. 








Aman or woman to act as our informa 
Wanted—ii:: myportes, AR or —, es ~~ ex 
rience necessary. to per month, Nothing to 
veil. Send stamp for particulars. SALES ASSOCIATION 
606 Asseociatior Buliding, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Read Successful Farming, 


lland12. Write tod 











Continued on Page 37 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING will supply {ts readers with 
perfect fitting seam allowing patterhs from exclusive 
Paris designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each. 
For ladies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
and under garments waist measure. For misses and 
children give age and size. All patterns are guaranteed 
@ perfect figure. 





Our Spring and Summer 1911 Catalog ix now ready for 
mailing and will besent to any address upon receipt of 
10 centa to cover the cost of mailing. You should not 
overlook this opportunity to see over 1000 of the newest 
designa for Ladies’, Misses and (hildren’s Clothing. It's 
worth many times the price. Address SUCCESSFUL 
F ARMING, Des Moines. lowa. 


4693 CHILD'S ONE PIECE ROMPERS 46593 

hKtompers of all kinds are among the best garments for 
children and the style shown In our illustration has the 
merit of being extremely simple to make, as the smal) 
diagram shows 

There are two emall tucks across the shoulders and the 
neck js cut alittle round and low, while the sleeves are 
short. The sleeves are to he joined under the arms and 
for the legs and beyond thix there Ix no sewing 

Gingham Is one of the best materiais for this garment, 
and galatea is also used as it is even stronger, but itis a 
little rough on the soft skin of a child unless there be 
underwear worn with it and this Is hardly necessary in 
summer. 

‘The pattern 4503 i« ent in sizes 1,3, and 6 years. Medium 
elze requires 1 yards of 36 inch material. 









497To 
When a woman leads an active life she does not like 
anything which confines her throat, in warm weather at 


A SIMPLE SHIRT WAIST 4970 
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OurPaternDepartinent>. 





least. Those who indulge in tennisalso will be glad ofa 
waist which may be made as tight or as loose as they de- 
sire. Forthese in particular we have designed a walst 
which ix ideally comfortable, 

This waist ix so simple that the only touch of ornament 
possible is @ little braid to outline the collar and cuffs 
and the patch pocket. The waist itself may be made of 
madras, percaie, chambray or plain linen, It is also 
suitable for flannel or challis. 

The pattern 4970 is cut in sizes 32 tu 42 inches bust 
measure. To make the waist in the %-inch size will re- 
quire 3 1-2 yards of materia! 36 inches wide. 


4626 LADIES’ WRAPPER 4626 

Wrappers or house gowns are always an item of inter- 
est when planning one’s Summer wardrobe. The lilustra- 
tion shows a very pretty wrapper that will he found 
«oo! and comfortable. At center-back below waist line, 
ab under box-plait is made, this giving a pretty fullnes« 
to loweredge. The fullness at waist is caught in to the 
figure by a cord &e illustrated, or if one prefers, a narrow 
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belt can be cut from th.. material. The sleeves can be 
eitber long or short and the neck can be high or low. 

For making this wrapper, flowered organdie or lawn, 
with trimming bands of a plain contrasting material 
would be very dainty and attractive. Other materials, 
however, will give equally good results. 

Pattern 4828 is cut in 7 sizes, 32 to 4 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 7 3-4 yards of 36-inch material, 
with | 3-4 yards of 20-inch contrasting goods. 


Embroidery Patterns 


Our needie workers will be interested in the braiding 
outfit shown this month. This includes skirt pane! and 


walstto match. We are also showing @ couple pretty 


embroidered sbhirt-waiste which are not only pretty but 
up-to-date. 





solid work, or in eyelet and French, making the 

in eyelet, leaves in French and stems in outline, It 
be very effective. 
pattern will transfer 6 to & times. 
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No. 1019 S—Braided Shirt Waist with collar ang 
to match. This pattern will-transfer 8 to 

No. 10196—Breiding Design for Skirt Front, 
simple to execute and makes an attractive 
This pattern wil! transfer 8 to 12 times. 


Very 
Carmen 
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Neo. 10302—This Shirt Waist Design is intended 
French Embroidery; leaves and flowers should be wil 
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padded, also the dots, the lines in outline stitch, effective 
in white or colors. 


Will transfer 6 to 8 times. 





















Ne. 10308—This sbirtwaist can be embroidered * 





It is suitable for linen of laws. 
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The July Lesson. 

In our June lesson we learned about 
the construction of the stove or range. 
Now we will discuss the care of our 
range and the making of the fire. Be- 
fore we go further let me tell you girls 
that these two léssons, June and July, 
will be two of a series of lessons which 
will lead us up to our cooking contest. 
Better file these. papers away and keep 
each one that comes for I am sure to ask 
you questions about these lessons. Do 
you want to enroll in the cooking con- 
test? There is no age limit—send me 
your name and address and state that you 
wish to be enrolled in the cooking contest. 

The prizes in the sewing contest will 
be awarded this month. If you sent post- 
age your apron will be returned to you, 
unless you win a prize, otherwise it will 
be given to the Orphans’ Home. Now for 
our stove. 

Unless we keep the stove clean it will 
not serve us well. 

Sweep out the oven often—dust col- 
lects on the floor of the oven and we 
complain—“The oven doesn’t bake well” 
or “The oven burns.” It isn’t the fault 
of the oven—its our fault. Keep the 
oven clean. Open the “clean out’ door 
and clean under, around and on top of 
the oven. Keep the fiue clean. Then 
you will have uniform results. 

Never fill the fire box more than half 
full of coal—bank the fire when not in 
use. 

Regulate the dampers. 
stove red hot. 

If you are away from home or not us- 
ing the range for the summer, oil it to 


Never have a 


protect it from rust. Melted lard is 
good, also coal oil. 

Blacking the Stove—For myself I 
never blacken my range. Each summer 
I get a liquid paint and go over the 


sides, front, back and pipe. It makes the 
stove look like new and keeps it from 
rusting. The top I wash each time I 
wash dishes. It is as clean as the kitchen 
table and my ceoking utensils are always 
clean on the bottom. If you blacken the 
top be sure it is clean before you begin— 
if dirty or greasy wash with strong suds 
and a little soda and let it dry before 
you begin. 

Rub the blacking on before you light 
the fire and polish as the stove heats. 

Here are ten rules about caring for 
the stove: 

1. Clean out the stove; 2, brush 
ashes from top of oven: 3. build fire; 4. 
regulate dampers; 5, brush hearth and 
stove: 6, blacken stove: 7, light fire; 8, 
polish stove: 9, regulate dampers; 10, 
fill tea kettle.—F. H. Waters. 

oe & a 
Embroidery Work for the Amateur. 
LESSON I. 

Eyelet Work.—For the round eyelets 
you will need a stilleto. Of these there 
are different kinds at different prices, the 
best being one in connection with a 
guage, by the use of which there can be 
no variation in the size of the eyelets, but 
by using due care one can be reasonably 
sure of good work with an ordinary bone 
or ivory stilleto, 

The first thing to do is to surround 
every eyelet (some will tell you with 
tiny running stitches but I find the short- 
est of outline stitches far more satisfac- 





tory), using embroidery cotton for he 
purnose. I like best to do this over the 
finger. 


_ Now put the work into the hoops, be- 
ing careful that it is not stretched more 
im one direction than the other. Press- 
ing the stilleto through from the wrong 
side firmly and gently enlarge the hole 
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to the exact dimensions of the outlined 
circle. Withdraw the stilleto and proceed 
to whip the eyelet with the thinest of 
over-and-over stitches taken close to- 
gether, and covering the thread used in 
outlining the eyelet. 

For the long, pear-shaped eyelets, out- 
line as before, then with a tiny sharp- 
pointed pair of scissors, cut the length 


S 


of the eyelet and clip the sides to the 
outline stitch once or twice. 

Turn the clipped edge back on the un- 
derside and whip as the round eyelets. 
These I like best to work over my finger 
entirely, shaping them as I work. 

Each eyelet should have the appear- 
ance of being surrounded by a tiny cord 
and there must be no ends of thread nor 


raw edges on the wrong side; clip them 
off closely. Thread should be fastened 
carefully on the wrong side and cut off, 
never broken nor bitten. 

Satin stitch is used to make dots and 
leaves if one wishes solid embroidery in- 
stead of eyelet work. In this the de- 
sign is first completely covered with the 
outline stitch and this in turn is covered 
by stitches taken at right angles with the 
“padding” as this outline stitchery, you 
will remember is called. 

Each stitch is taken clear across the 
design and must be laid carefully and 
snugly beside the preceding one. 

The finished work should indeed be, 
as its name implies, as smooth as satin. 

Next time I will tell you something of 


the “long and short” stitch and of the 
Wallachian stitch, and some hints on 
braiding. —Z. R. B. 

eo & & 

Faith. 


She was such a tiny little girl and her 
bed was drawn up close to the larger 
bed of the Mother. 

Away in the still night a tiny hand 
reached out and a drowsy voice softly 
~alled, “Muvver, where’s Muvver?” 

So still, so dark the night, no sound 
save the soft chirp of a cricket, and the 
wind's breath through the tops of the 
giant oaks nearby: she seemed so alone, 
until from the big bed crept out that 
hand of tenderest touch and the softest 
of all voices soothed: “Mother's right 
here, go to sleep; everything is all right.” 

Even so are we assured that—‘“Just 
behind the dim unknown standeth God 
within the shadow.”—2Zrnest Merrill. 


oo & & 


Heat rises. Bear this in mind in your 
attempt to cool your rooms in summer. 
Away with shades and curtains that pre- 
vent free circulation of air through your 
bedrooms. Let windows down from the 
tcp. 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


that are ‘‘ worth making up.’’ 
These calicoes have the 


printed absolutely fast on 
well-woven cloth of enduring 
quality—the result of 68 years’ 
skill and experience. They 
fare absolutely tub-proof, sun- 
proof, and perspiration-proof. 
he designs are new and par- 
cularly attractive. 


Show this advertisement to your 
wadealer when you order, and don't 

accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer's stock’ write us his name and 






























Clever designs 
worked out in beau- 
tiful. color combina- 
tions and plain 
effectsin black, white 
and all the rich and 
subdued tints, make 
SerpentineCrépe the 
prevailing fashion 
with women of fine 
taste in dress. No 
other cofton. crépe 
makes up into such fas- 
cinating house gowns, 
kinonos, dressing 
wraps, wrappers,’ shirt- 
waists, Spring and Sum- 
mercostumes. Noother 
cotton crépe has the per- 
manent, unstretchable 
crinkle, norsuch artistic 
aang in such a pro- 

usion of exquisite 
colors. Noironing; sim- 
ly wash, dry and shake 
t out—greatly lightens 
household cares! 

The highest qualitv is 


geerancoed by 
is Pacific Mills 
trade mark 
on every piece of 


the genuine Serpentine 
If your deater does not carry the genuine 
ntine Crépe, write us for free 
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Crépe 
trade marked Ser 
samples and list of dealers who will supply you. 


PACIFIC MILLS - BOSTON, MASS. 




















with complete Cocerustions so an 
eoo 


proruts 
PIOTURFE 
ings, friends, &c. All sent for only 25¢ 


CAMERA &COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Queers ered cameraand complete 
outfit of plates, paper, chemicals, &c. 


f landscapes, build- 
silver) or 3 for 60c, 


CABRERA SUPPLY CO, Dept. 11, Frenchtown, N. 4. 





CANNING OUTFITS 


Can your own fruits and 
ore with e STAHL 
CANNING OUTFIT. Best 
and cheapest; alisizes, 
teed; th nds 


























Battleship P ' Oards. Complete set. Only 


: U. °©25c. Also re'gting to soldiers and 
sailors. J.J. Ryder, 1360 4 


St.,New Orieans, La. 
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Howcdimmie Made 
Good in ficur chaprens 
ky Katharine Atherton Grimes 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 

Jimmy Treavis, an undersized, half- 
fed boy of the South, loses father and 
mother in short succession and is left 
with a six-year-old sister, Mary Ellen, 
on his hands. . Uncle Jack and Aunt 
Mandy Baugus, from 30 miles up Coon 
Creek, come to take the children home. 
wimmy sees nothing but work ahead and 
refuses to leave. Mary Ellen goes. Jim- 
my, with the hound, Bounce, a grey 
mule, Nancy, and three lean shoats, be 
gins life anew, realizing that his shift- 
less father had let things get pretty well 
run down. wimmy starts out to live 
alone, when Dan Riley, through losing 
his way, comes into the life and home of 
vimmy. Dan hangs around the place 
until late next day, helping Jimmy fix 
up things, leaving with the welcome re- 
mark that he would be back in a few 
weeks. 

Jimmy gets a letter from Dan Riley 
advising he sell one hog and buy feed 
to fatten the other two. The place be- 
gins to look better, under the inspiration 
of Dan, absent though he be. But the 
work tuckers Jimmy all out and Dan 
arrives just in time to save the boy 
from a sickness—and takes up his abode 
with Jimmy for the summer. 

CHAPTER IV. 

For an invalid, Mr. Riley seemed par- 

ticularly active and ambitious. 


“Feel like another man already,” he 
announced the next day. “I knew this 
was what I needed.” 


He and Jimmy had spent the greater 
part of the day wandering about the 
place, Dan noticing and praising every 
detail of the really wonderful work the 
lad had accomplished. The rickety pal- 
ings were gone, the lop-sided old apple 
trees had been trimmed up, and were 
now setting with rich promise of fruition, 
the crazy old porch had been torn down, 
and a neat set of steps built before the 
door in its place. Out in their pen, 
newly built of stout oak saplings, a pair 
of thrifty pigs grunted contentedly, Jim- 
my having swapped the third of the 
original trio with “old man Green” for 
corn. Even the flapping boards of 
Nancy’s stall had been nailed in place, 
and the general debris of twenty year’s 
accumulation cleared out of the stable 
yard. There was a thrifty, tidy air about 
the place that it had never before worn. 

But Mr. Riley shook his head over the 
corn-field. 

“It’s too hard work for you, with the 
tools you nave,” he said. “I'll tell you 
what. Suppose I advance enough money 
on my board to get some better tools for 
putting in your crops.” 

“Board,” asked Jimmy, in 
ment. 

“Pay for my staying here, you know,” 
explained Dan. “You did not expect to 
keep me for nothing, Did you?” 

“Why, ot course,” said Jimmy almost 
indignantly. “I’d never think o’ takin’ 
pay for your stayin’ here with me.” 

“Then it’s time vou did think about 
it,” laughed’ Dan, “for if vou don’t let 
me pay for my board, and my horse’s 
keeping, I’ll have to find some place 
where they will.” 

“Why, Dan, I couldn’t—” 

“Yes, you could.” declared Dan de- 
cidedly. “Now let’s sit down and fig- 
ure out what you are going to need.” 

The end of the “figuring” was a trip 
to Crockerville seven miles away. The 
old light wagon was" brought out and 
tightened up, and in the early dawn, Dan 
and Jimmy set out behind Dan’s pretty 
brown mare, Meg, for town. 

“No use of her standing here idle,” 
declared her master. .when Jimmy had 
nrged the use of old Nancy for the trip. 
“She needs the exercise.” 


bewilder- 


Never had Jimmy spent such a be 
wilderingly delightful day. A new plow, 
red and shiny, a single cultivator, a 
pair of light, keen-bladed hoes, a bright 
new saw, hammer, nails, and all manner 
of small tools, went into the wagon. There 
were also several sacks of seed, many of 
which Jimmy had never even heard of. 
Last, but by no means least, all the 
chinks and corners were filled with a 
supply of ““‘store eatin’” that surpassed 
Jimmy’s wildest dreams. 

“You won't have much time to putter 
around the house when you are making 
your crop, Jimmy,” said Dan, and the 
lad, too dazed for argument, took the 


world as it was handed to him and said 
nothing. 

After supper was over that night, they 
sat down to plan their work. 

“That 
dicating 


said Dan, iu- 
labors, 


field out there,” 
the scene of Jimmy’s 





“ought to grow pretty good cowpeas. It 
has had sorn on it too long to make much 
at that this year, I am afraid.” 

“That's so,” said Jimmy. “Corn did- 
n’t do nothin’ on that patch last year. 
But if it won’t raise corn, I shouldn’t 
think it would raise anything else.” 

Then Dan explained the difference in 
the crops, how the cowpeas restore io the 
soil the elements that the corn has taken 
out of it, and why these must be put 
back into the ground before it can furnish 
material for another thrifty corn crop 
Jimmy listened with breathless interest. 

“I didn’t know ground was like that,” 
he exclaimed. “That’s what ailed dad's 
corn always, then. It was hungry.” 

“That’s just it,” assented Dan. “It 
needed more food than the soil could give 
it. The cowreas will help get that field 
ready for another corn crop. 

“But we'll have to have some corn,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Sure we will. There is that bottom 
piece over yonder, where the blackberiy 
thicket is. Looks as if that wou!] do. 
There is plenty of stable manure in the 
barnyard to cover that piece. Jt must 
be two feet deep all over that yard.” he 
said, looking ruefully at his soiled shoes. 
“It is just what we need?” 

“Dad was always layin’ out to clear 
up that yard,” said Jimmy, “but every 
spring he’d get lumbago, or chiils, or 
rheumatiz, or somethin’ or ‘notaer gs9 
he couldn't.” 

“We will, anyway,” said Dan, suppres- 
sing a smile. “There’s enough plant food 
going to waste there to feed all the corn 
we want to raise this year.” 

Included in their plans was a garden. 

“Just as well raise almost all the 
stuff we want to eat,” declared Dan. “You 
and I can work it nights, turn about— 
one hoe garden while the other gets the 
grub.” 

“Maw had a garden one year,” said 
Jimmy eagerly, “ an’ you can’t think the 





| an’ lots more. But paw thought it was 


stuff we had to eat that summer—beans, 
an’ lettuce, an’ cabbage, an’ rons’n ears, 





























LENTY of ice cream 


and quick, too, if 
you have in the home a 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


The ny that is made in every part to 
give you longest, most satisfactory service. 
= ides, it is quickest, easiest to operate. 

triple motion cuts down the freezing 
time aw the old-style freezer *wu-thiras. 


And the ice cream is so much more de- 
licious and so much more economical. 
The duplex dashers, revolving in opposite 
directions, whip and fluff the cream, giving 
it a velvety smoothness. And, at the same 
time, they largely increase the bulk. 

Send for our oie book *‘Frozen 


Dainties.’’ It tells how to make and 
serve dozens of delicious desserts. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. Z, 
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Jurt out. 
Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Zvery home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say. Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,5571 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


DAISY FLY KILLER ?s¢27¥ii2 %i 
tracts and kills all 

‘lies. Neat, clean, or 

‘yy tal. convenient 

cheap. Lasts allsea- 
s0®, Made of metal. 
cannot spill or tip over 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed 
effective Ofal' dealers 
od e cent prepaid for 20 


HAROLD SOMERS 


150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces pure, 
sweet coffee. needs no settler and 
never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife 
buys at sight; new invention; ex- 
clusive > Send 15c for 50c 
size, post paid. 

OA. LYONS, 449 Day” St., Pekin, Ml. 
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too much trouble, an’ we never did have 


‘nother one.” 


nary ; 4 
“You wait, Jimmy boy,” announced 
Dan, flourishing a big bunch of gaily 


decorated packages, which he had fished 
up from the bottom of a sack. “If we 
don’t have a garden that will open your 


eyes. Just look at that bunch of seeds, 
my boy: every one of them patented, 
copyrig rhted, and with a pedigree as long 
as King George the Fifth’s. 
(To be continued.) 
& & & 
Salads 


Continued from Page 33 
put on to cook in boiling salted water to 
more than cover the vegetables. When 
done they should be drained at once and 
ieft uncovered until cold. 
In making salad. the bottom of the 
howl or spoon is rubbed with a clove 


garlic, or a chapon is put into the bowl. 
A chapon is made by rubbing the outside 
of a cube of bread with a clove garlic, 
first dipping it into salt. In this way 
there is an agreeable flavor given to the 
salad without its being too strong. When 
salads are dressed at the table, first mix 
the salt and pepper with the oil and add 
this mixture to the vegetables. VDutting 


the salt in the oil permits the salt being 
mixed more thoroughly in the salad. The 
oil and seasonings should be well mixed 
with the other ingredients before the vin- 


egar is added. Then add the vinegar, 
and toss up the salad. If the vinegar is 
put on first, the leaves will become wet 
and the oil will not cling to them but 


instead settle in the bottom of the bowl. 
Adding the vinegar last, also gives a more 


delicate flavor to the dressing. Instead 
of vinegar, some people prefer lemon 
juice, as it is more delicate and de- 


liciously perfumed. It is, in fact one of 
the most pleasing acids which nature has 
given to the cook. 


°, , 
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A Pocketful of Sunshine. 


“A pocketful of sunshine 
Is better far than gold; 
It drowns the daily sorrows 
Of the young and old; 
It fills the world with pleasure 
In field, and lane, and street. 
And brightens every prospect 
Of the mortals that we meet. 


2, 
~~ 


“A pocketful of sunshine 
Can make the world akin 
And lift a load of sorrow 
From the burdened backs of sin; 
Diffusing light and knowledge 
Through thorny paths of life, 
It gilds with silver lining 
The storm clouds of strife.” 


& ¢ ¢ 

$5.00 Free 
To the reader who finds the 
word ‘‘profit’’ in advertisements in 


this issue of Successful Farming the 
largest number of times, we will give 
$5.00 in cash. 
the money will be equally divided be- 
tween those having correct counts. The 
word ‘‘profit’ in Successful Farm- 
ing’s own advertisements or in the 
reading matter willnotcount. Thecon- 
test closes September 20, 1911. Send in 
your count. You may get the $5.00. 


Mention the names of any advertisers |- 


to whom you have written or of whom 
pe have bought goods, also tell about 

ow much you or your family have 
paid for harvesting tools or machinery 
of any kind that your family has 
bought within the last year. 
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Many a butter maker has made his 
everlasting fortune by taking pains with 
every single step, from start to finish. 
Was that somebody you? 


If there should be a tie | 
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to forget the hcat and the 
dust and the thirst, for real, 
cool comfort, drink 
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As sparkling, wholesome and 
refreshing as a spring house 
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Yiy icicle. So next time you’re 
Ty hot or tired or thirsty, if 
] you’re anywhere near a place 
Y that sellsCoca-Cola, go in and 





SW 


give yourself a real treat. 


Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 
5c Everywhere 
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Send for our interest- 
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YY Yy td / ing booklet, ‘“The 

BS Truth About 

y j Coca-Cola,” Whenever 
Z you see an 









Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 
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THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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» hibit a sample 1917 Model Sas anager Cayce 
) where are making m oy fost. viteat once Jor fallparticuars 0 mR .. 












NO MONEY Heguike: ED uatll you seceive pndig 
"foe TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL devine whichame you you may 
ur expense ou will not be out one cent. 
Low FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it 1s posslble to make 
bicycle. DONOT BUY 2b Bpclesreach hiiees Sa ainal on Paria 
Cc. 
cur catalogues end A Med nm op res from anyone at any price you 
when you receive our beautiful and study 
ape a Dd ae low prices #8 
See ah creer econ, Bn ne eed 


\ Wea eee not perfect! — or do not bic to aos 
+ ry 1 “YY ~ factory cost. ——— to $es 
prices and remarhable special offer. 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED === ot 
les atlower an sh obtiede 
1D HAND BIC YCLES— limited number taken in trade by ong ea Stores will 





et everything. 
CHIGAGO, ILL. 


a a _ lemon and vanilla. A 


by dissolving white s in sear 
Mapleine. , cell Mapleine, if not 
send f - for 2oz. bottle a a Ch. Batite book. 
CRESCENT M Wash. 





MEAD CYCLE CO. "Dept. 194, 
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A two cent stamp or a postal card is a mighty small investment for 
you to make in order to get information that will enable you to buy the 
best farm machinery or seeds or comforts for the home for the least 
money. Get all the information you can from the ativertisers in Successfal 








Farming before you buy. 
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A City Woman Decides to Farm. 


New opportunities for making money 
in novelty farming are developing every 
day. The field is unlimited. Although 
the profits from raising poultry have been 
more extensively figured, and multiply 
faster on paper than any other farm 
product, my chickens have been a great 
annoyance, and are losing’ the money. 

The hens have such méan dispositions, 
and the roosters do nothing but strut 
around in their fine feathers expecting 
the hens to support them. If one of the 
hens makes up her mind to set, nothing 
short of death will unseat her. 

A neighbor boy who had tried all of 
the old methods in vogue for weaning a 
setting hen, ducking, tying to the stake, 
and jailing, only to find her back on the 
job as soon as released from these tor- 
tures, Finally becoming unduly ex-| 
hausted, resorted to a more modern means 





of dethroning her, that of touching a 
lighted match to the nest—which was 
located in the barn—thinking to frighten 
her, but little dreaming of the calamity 
he would bring about. She was so set 
in her ways, that, like—‘the boy who 
stood on the burning deck, whence all 
but him had fled”’,—she never budged an 
inch, but died game. 

I invented a hen’s nest in which the 
first egg laid immediately dropped out 
of sight. With this for a time, I was able 
to deceive the hens, and inveigle them 
into laying two eggs apiece per day. But 
some of the older hens who were too lazy 
to lay, aud were quite gossipy, discovered 
the trick, and cackled about it to the 
workers, and then they all went out on 
a strike, joined the poulters union, and 
refused to go back to work unless I ac- 
ceded to their terms, which were very 
unreasonable. We have been hagling over 
the matter for two months, and this ac- 
counts for my not having any spring fries 
ready for market, 

Becoming disgusted with the roosters, 
I was determined to have them assume 
some of the responsibilities, by making 
them do a part of the setting. So cap- 
tured a couple of them and strapped them 
on their nests, but spon discovered you 
could not thrust fatheghood upon a 
rooster. 

I kept them on the nests the allotted 
three weeks, but not an egg hatched, 
and I know they were no happier over 
their freedom than I was when the cords 
were cut that held them prisoners. 

My experience in trying to get them 
to work, verified the saying, “That 
roosters do a lot of crowing, but the hen 
gets there with the eggs.”—Joetta Haines 


Myers. 
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A teacher in the primary grade of a 
Newark school was instructing her class 
in the composition of sentences. After 
a talk of several minutes, she wrote 
two sentences on the blackboard, one 


grammatically wrong, the other a mis- 


| board and show where the fault lies in 


“The hen has three legs. Who done 
it?’ “Willie,” she said, “go to the black- 


Willie did so. To 
“The hen 


these two sentences.” 
her astonishment, he wrote: 
never done it; God done it. 
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Let Pa Read This to Ma. 


“Oh, John, I baked a cake this morn- 
ing and set it on the window sill and a 


tramp came along and stole it. I feel 


like crying.” 


“Oh, don't cry! One tramp less in 


the world doesn’t matter.” 
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or give me death.’ ”’ 





The sentences were: 


statement of facts. 








Wholesale and Retail. 
“What business is Miss Tattle engaged 
in?’ 
“She’s in everybody’s business.” 
“So she’s in the wholesale business.” 
“Yes, except when it comes to scan- 


have you heard the 
world’s best music 
played so_beauti- 
fully as it is 
brought to you on 


the Victor and 
Victor- Victrola. 


The proof is in the hearing. 
Write today and we'll send you the 
handsome Victor catalogs and tell 
you where you can hear the Victor. The 
dealer will sell on easy terms, if desired. 
— $10 to $100; Victor-Victrolas $75 to 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
224 and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 











dal. She retails that.” 
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Easy to Find. 

He—I will get married when I meet 
a woman who is my direct opposite. 

She—There are many wealthy, intel- 
ligent girls in this vicinty. 

oo 
Why Patrick Henry Said It. 

A schoolboy's composition on Patrick 
Henry contained the following gem: 
“Patrick was not a very bright boy. He 
had blue eyes and light hair. He got 
married, and then said, ‘give me liberty 
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MAKE IT AT HOME 


One package of 


Hi HOUSEHOLD 
Y@S EXTRACT 
makes 5 gallons of old-fashioned, home- 
made Rootbeer, the most whole- 
some and gratifying of all 
drinks, the finest of temperance 
beverages. It is Nature's 
tonic drink, made from 
roots, bark, berries and 
flowers. Sold every- 
‘where, or mailed 
on receipt 











Brother and I went sailing, over the 
deep blue sea. Our boat was mother’s 
washtub, and happy lads were we: we 
sailed to China, then Japan, to buy a 
load of rice, but changed our minds, and 
bought instead—a cargo of white mice. 
We then set sail for Ceylon Isle; and 


GET IN BUSINESS 


FOR YOURSELF 

We want a reliable 
person in every 
town in the United 
States to exhibit 
and sell Our high 
grade pianos. We 
hmake you a very 
=a low wholesale price 
on sample instra- 
ment. Anyone can 
make good profits 
by exhibiting our 
piano in your own 
home. We furnish 
you all the infor- 
mation and details so that you can easily make 
asale. If you desire to make money easily in & 
business that is very profitable and refined, write 
at once for our specia! offerand wholesale prices 
to dealers. The opportunity of a lifetime. 


S0OLOWON PIANO COMPANY 
Watrous Bidg., Dept. A, Des Moines, Ia. 














traded the mice for pearls, and started 
off for London town, the home of Dukes 
and Earls. Brother and I with our cargo 
of pearls, had a lovely time at sea: an 
landed safe in London town, oh, happy 
lads were we; we saw the king, we saw 
the queen; and lots of dukes and earls, 
and then we sailed for mother and home— 
and to mother, we gave the pearls.— 
—George Mills. 









RINGS 
GH erin FREE 
meds, 


f OR Ss 
© positive! 
BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, Plated WATCH, 


(GAA in appearance to Solid Gold Watch, American 
, and s beautiful 


\ “ —— 5 years 
=) i) ing, for selling only 20 packages of 
MIF beautiful bieh grade art post cards 
Saee at l0c « package. Order 20 pack- 
ad ages, and when sold, send us $2, and 
we will positively send you the Wateb, 
WELLS FG, 


STEM 
WINDE 
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ghimmanmne 
Qutdoor Games Suitable for Picnics. 

Circle Tag.—One person stands in the 
center of a ring of children, and each 
one in the ring holds out his right hand. 
The one in the middle tags one of the 
hands, and the owner immediately gives 
chase until he catches the pursued. Vary 
by having both tagged and tagger skip, 
hop, etc., instead of run. 

Racing Tag.—Players form circle, one 
goes outside the ring and runs or walks 
around, suddenly quietly touching an- 
other player, who immediately races with 
him, going around the ring in opposite 
direction. Vary by having contestants 
how three times as they pass each other. 

Wood, Iron or Paper Tag.—One child 
chases another who touches for goal any- 
thing made of wood, iron or paper, etc., 
as has been decided upon _ beforehand. 
If the pursued is caught before he suc- 
ceeds in touching such object he becomes 
“i.” The goal may be a wooden stick 
or tree, or an iron rake, or a paper book, 
ete. 

Japanese Tag.—Form a long line of 
children, one following closely behind an- 
other in a march or run. One child out- 
side the line is “it.” He tries to tag 
some in the line. The leader endeavors 
to prevent this by twisting his file rap- 
idly in and out in a curving line, and by 
so throwing out his arms as to protect 
the threatened one as the line twists 
aid turns with him. If one is tagged, 
the leader becomes “it.”” The leader and 
his train of children must, of course, be 
alert in mind and active in body. 

Potato Race (twelve potatoes, two 
tablespoons).—Place six potatoes in a 
row about three feet apart. Place six 
others in a parallel row some distance 
away. Give two players each a spoon 
and at a signal they start to race. Each 
player runs up his row, picking up the 
potatoes, one by one, carrying each in 
turn to a given point, then coming back 
for another potato, until all are thus 
carried. The left hand must not assist. 
The one who first gets his potatoes safe- 
ly to the spot decided upon wins. 

Clothes Pin Race (handful of clothes 
pins)—Arrange the children in two 
rows, equal in number. Give the first 
child in each row a handful of clothes 
pins, laid straight. At a signal he passes 
them down the line, one at a time. If 
one is dropped it must be picked up by 
the one dropping it and put as before 
with the others and then passed on. 
Reaching the end of the line, they are 
at once passed back again to the start- 





It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 
—clean, nutritious. The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 
bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 

the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, crisp and 

clean till eaten. 


Never sold 
in bulk 


ing point. The side wins which first gets | % 


back all the pins. 


2. 2, 2, 
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Children’s Games 
HEN AND CHICKENS. 

A leader is chosen for the “hen” and 
the Temainder of the children are “chick- 
ens,” except one, who is sunnosed to be a 
chicken hawk. They stand in a row 
behind one another, and grasp the skirts 
or coats of the child ahead and then 
they march along with the “hen” at the 
head of the line. 

The hawk stands from six to sixteen 
eet away (the distance depends upon the 
size of the players and the space to play 
In, the larger each are the greater the 
distance may be) watching the parade 
for a short time, then begins to flop his 
wings (moves arms in imitation of fly- 
Ing) and calls out, “How many chicks 
fave you?” The hen replies, “Four and 
‘wenty, shoo! shoo!” 

e hawk shouts, “that’s too many. I'll 
take a few,” and then runs after the 
children, trying to touch or “tag” them. 
The “hen,” of course, tries ta protect them. 
rd getting them under her wing—when 
€ chicks stoop they are supposed to be 
under their mother’s wing and cannot be 
gl The children must not let go: of 
7 other's skirts or coat-tails (except 
en caught, then the captured one steps 
out of the line and the line is closed up). 
omen an chickens may run around 
ttpether ne eg like, only they must keep 
dothes 7% holding on to each other’s 
wk h he game continues until the 
| as caught the hen and chickens. 











end the Folks 


away for a summer outing even if you can’t go. They 
need achange. A few weeks at Clear Lake, Spirit Lake, 
the Okobojis or in Colorado will rebuild them and make 
them eager for the farm work the rest of the year. 


It’s an Investment 


a straight business proposition. The few dollars you 
spend will bring bigger returns in new ideals and better 
health than all their time is worth. Don’t be selfish. 
Let them go now when they can get the most pleasure 
for the least money. 























a I will send you free books beautifully illustrated. 
R 0 Cc k (4 Just write a “Vacation” on a postcard and send 








it to me. That isn’t much trouble, is it? 





) da n d L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
/imww/ a 52 LA SALLE STATION, CHICAGO 










7 a different player is chosen for the 
WK and hen.—Joetta Haines Meyers. 
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“Sonny,” Elmer Hoth, 


“PFritzie” Marie & Margie, 
R. 4, Waukon, Ia. 


“Ned,” George and Kuby 
Parker, Williamsfleld, 


“Evangeline,” Gladys 
Kobelin, Huatiey, Mont. 


Houx, Marshall, Mo. 


30 Ponies Free 


“Queenie,” Stan. J. Mal 
icek, No. Redwood, Minn 





AND THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
WHO GOT THEM 
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Notice we print the ouenmeshe. names and complete addresses of 20 of the 33 ponies and the boys and girls 
who won them, which we wouldn't dare do if it wasn't true that we ive away real live Shetland Ponies and 
complete outfits. The other 13 were given as follows: “Sparkle,”’ Eloise Savage, Watertown, S. D., ‘Bess,’ 
Wilferd Dearchs, R. 1, Burt, Ia., ‘Teddy,’ George Cooper, Si Cloud, Minn., “Mac,” Ruth Mead, Slater, 
Mo., “Bonnie,”” Amyle Kafer, Glidden, Ia., *‘Mischief,’’ Orville Himle, Monte video, Minn., “Brownie, Ke Twy- 
lah Hart, R. 1, Sidney, Ohio, “Jack,"’ Bernice Harvey, Creston, Ia., “Beauty,” Bertram Eldridge, Bradford, 
Ill., “Prince,” Norris Nupson, Preston, Minn., “Billie,"” Hazel McMartin, DeSme t, 8. D., “Trixie,’ Frank 
Harris, Billings, Mont., “‘Daisy,"’ Leta Hainline, Orient, Ia. We didn’t have room to print their pictures here. 
If you write these boys and girls (be sure to enclose a two-cent = 9 for reply) they will tell you how lovely 
their ponies are, how easily they won them and how fairly we treated them. None of these boys or girls can 
compete for * ‘Major Patsy” going to give to you or some other boy or girl y bye ao 
r chance to get him _ 








(liver E. Olson, 


) (which we are 
aational Falls, Minn. 








because we wouldn't want any one child to win two ponies and it gives you @ much bette 


“ANOTHER PONY FREE! 














All 
Freight 
and 








’* Marcella Con- 
y, lonia, lowa 





Charges 














If you have been unsuccessful in other contests don't let that discourage you because our plan of conducting pony 
contests Is different from others. We publish The Farmer, The Farmer's Wifeand Poultry Herald. The Banker or 
Postmaster in your town undoubtedly knows of the Webb Publishing Co., one of tho largest publishing houses in the 
U. 8., 80 we can well afford to give away so many ponies. Our contests are very short and you or some other 
boy or girl will get *‘Major Patsy" and have him to drive to school and everywhere. We never heard of one of 
these boys or girls to whom we gave ponies until they wrote us they wanted on>, which shows you how fair and 
square our pony contests are and that no matter where the winner lives, **Major Patsy’ will be sent without 
one cent of cost to you. 


“Fairy,’’ Lawrence Ulrich 
Rosemount, Minn. 








Cut Out and Sign this Coupon or Copy on a Postal 
“=< 2238 Card and Mail Today~ ~« »* ™ 


- The Farmer's Wife, 300 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me Certificate of Entry and pictures 
of**Maijor Patsy" and tell me how to take care 
of Shetland Ponies and feed them I haven't any 
Shetland Pony and want toown ‘“*Major Patsy.’ 


Every Contestant A Prize 
Winner 


All contestants will sure- 
ly get a prize of their 
own choosing from a list 
which we will snd you. 
If you become an enroll- 
ed contestant in this 
Pony Contest you can't 
lose. But don't let any- 
one persuade you_ that 
you can't win **Major 
Patsy" because you have 
the same chance as any 
other child. 


Send Your Name Today 


Our ponies are given 
away 80 quickly that you 
will stand a better chanc* 
to get this one if you sit 
right down and write us 
a letter ora postal card 
or send the coupon 
opposite filled out with 
your name and address 
(either way will be all 
right). Any boy or girl 
who can drive a pony 
can become a contestant 


for ‘“*‘Major Patsy." State --------->- 


‘_<sssss = = @& 








300 Webb Bldg., 


Be sure to 
‘Derby,” A. Fitzsimmons, Address all Letters to St. Paul, Minnesota 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

















“Tony,” Maurice Himy 
Montevideo, Ming, 














“Duke,” Dorothy Lee 
Eazile, Kansas City, Mo 





“King,” Vic. J, Breitbach, 
Waupeton, Ia. 











“Spotty,” sildred Etter 
Madelia, Minn. 














“Laddie” Robbie E. Not 


ton, Nashua, Ia 












































**‘Jim,” Joey Edwards, “Jerry,” “Tom 


*Bob,” John B. Corn, Jr . , 
Hoisington, Kan. These three ponies were given away June 26. 


“Dandy” Grace Burrows, 
Little Rock, ark. 


Delano, Minn. 





“Captain.” 


Winners announced July 5. 





